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M  U  N  SON-  W I L  LI  A  MS    M  E  MO  R !  A I . 

THE  ONEIDA   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
AT    UTICA 


Officers 
19  14 


President, 
DANA  \V.  BIGELOW. 


]■' ice-Presidents, 
WILLIS  E.  FORD,  HENRY  J.  COOK1NHAM, 

RALPH    W.  BROKAW. 


Recording   Secretary. 
SYLVESTER  DERI  NT 


Corresponding  Secretary 
WILLIAM  M.  STORRS 


librarian. 
GEORGE  W.  EENTOX. 


Treasurer, 
PROCTOR  NEY. 


Board  of  Councilors 


EGBERT  BAGG  FREDERICK  IE  GOUGE 

DANA  W.  BIGELOW  FRANGTS  KERNAN 

RALPH  W.  BROKAW  WILLIAM  G.  MAYER 

ROBERT  BURCH  MILTON  H.  MERWIN 

E.  HUNTINGTON  COLEY  OTTO  A.  MEYER 

HENRY  J.  COOKINHAM  CHARLES  T.  OLMSTED 

ALFRED  C.  COXE  THOMAS  R.   PROCTOR 

DANIEL  X.  GROUSE  ELIITU  ROOT 

GEORGE  L.  CURRAN  WARREN:  C.  ROWLEY 

PASCAL  C.  J.  DeANGELIS  WE  CAREV  SANGER 

SYLVESTER  DERING  RICHARD  W.  SHERMAN 

NICHOLAS  E.  DEVEREUX  CHARLES  S.  SYMOXDS 

WILLIS  E.  FORD  \\'.  PIERREPONT  WHITE 


Standing  Committees 
19  14 


Executive, 

Ralph  \V.  Brokaw.         Wm.  Pierrepon-i  White,         Thomas  R.  Proctor, 

Warren  C.  Rowley,         Frederick  H.  Gouge. 


Finance. 
T.  Francis  Day.  William  I.  Taker,  Tulius  T.  A.  Doolittle 


Audit. 
George  S.  Dana.  George  L.  Cur-ran.  Merwtn  K.   Hari 


Library  and  Exchange. 
George  W.  Fenton,  Brinley  S.  Dering,  William  M.  Storrs. 


Dontfiifrfis  and  Collections. 
George  L.   Curran,  Lotwj   S.    Runt,  Walter   T.   Gres 


Property,  Fixtures  and   Hall. 
Sylvester  Dering,  William    M.  Storks.  Nellts   M.   Crousi 


Addresses. 
George  W.   Fenton,  E.  Huntington   Coley,  Willis  E.  Ford 


Publications  of  the  Society. 
Sylvester  Dering.  Thomas  P.  Kern  an,  Henry  H.  Tompkins 


Oi>eidy.   Historical  Soci-My 


Natural  History  and  Specimens. 
Fosep'h   V.    Raberer,  Egbert  Bagg.  Earl  D.  Fuller 


Biography,  Necrology  and  Historical  Material. 
Hfxry  I.  Cookixham,         Watson  T.  Dun  more.         Charles  A.  Miller 


Statistics. 
Tames  G.  Hunt.  Patrick  J.  McQuade,  Milton  T,  Jones 


Membership. 

CifeCRGE    A.     Kf.RNAN,  FkEI>!^  K  K     S.  - 1  \U!.LO< ?G,  *Af>Di^o\     WeSTCOTT, 

Richard  U.  Sherman,  To.hx  M.  Ross. 


Monuments. 
Frederick  H.  Gouge,  George  B.  Ali.ex.  I.  Lindsley  Hughe': 


Early    UticQ    Publications. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  W.  E,  Ford,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Pitcher,  Mrs.  George  D.  Demon. 


Law. 
Charles  G.  Irish.  George  M.  Weaver,  Charles  A.  Talcou 


Portraits. 

Frederick  T.  Proctor,      William  G.  Mayer.,      Mrs.  Daniel  N,  Grouse, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Louisa  G.  Schaxtz, 

Miss   Corxelia   D'Agry   Williams. 


Eincftainmeffis. 

Mrs.  jiLius  T.  A.  Doolittle,        ,Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Doolittxe, 

Mrs.  Conway  A.  Frost,  Miss  Gertrude  D.  C'lrrax,  Miss  Bessie  C  &aile 

Miss  Mary  Merwtn,  Miss  Rosemary  Kf.rvax. 

Miss  Mary  Pierrefont  White. 


Officers  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation 


PRESIDENTS. 

1,876-1886     I loratio   Seymour Decrfieid,  X.  V. 

1887-1890     Ellis  H.  Roberts Utica.  X.  V. 

1891-1S96     Charles  VV.    Hutchinson Utica,  X*.  Y. 

1897  George    D.    Dimon Utica,   X.  Y. 

1:898-1899     Thomas  R.   Proctor Utica.  X'.  Y. 

1900-1901      Alfred  C.  Coxe Utica.  X.  Y. 

{902-1903     Charles   S.   Symonds Utica.  X.  Y. 

1904-1905     E.   Prentiss   Bailey Utica.  X.  Y. 

1906--1907     Milton  H.  Merwiri Utica.  X".  Y. 

1908-1909     Win.  Cary  Sanger SangetfiekJ,  X.  Y. 

1910-191 1      Charles  T.   Olmsted Utica,  X.  Y. 

1912-1913     Edward   Huntington  Coley Utica.  X.  Y. 

1914  Dana  \Y.  Bigelow ..  .  Utica.  X\  Y. 

FIRST   VICE-PRESIDEXTS. 

1876-18;;     Alexander  Seward Utica,  X.  Y. 

1878-188 3     Charles  \Y.   Hutchinson Utica,  X.  Y. 

1884-1886     Ellis  H.  Roberts Utica,  X.  Y. 

1887-1889     ] saac  S.  Hartley Utica.  X.  Y. 

1890  Charles  W.   Hutchinson Utica.  N.  Y. 

1891  -1893     Henry    Hurlburl Utica,  N.  Y. 

1894-1895     William  M.  White .Utica,  X.  Y. 

1896  George  D.  Dimon Utica.   X.  Y. 

1S97  ■   Thomas  R.  Proctor Utica.  X'.  Y. 

1898-1899     Alfred  C.  Coxe Utica.   X.  Y. 

1900  Erederick   T.    Proctor Utica.  X.   Y. 

1901-1903     Edward  Couistock Rome.  X.  Y. 

1904-0905     Milton  H.  Mefwin , Utica,   X.  Y. 

1906-1907     John    L.    Earll Utica,  X.  Y. 

1908-1909     Charles  T.  Olmsted Utica,  X.  Y. 

1910  Herbert  J.  Pease Utica.   X.  Y. 

[911  E.  Huntington  Coley Utica.   X.  Y. 

1912  Willis   E.  "Ford Utica.  X.  Y. 


SECOND     VICE-PRESIDEXTS. 

1876-1877  Charles   W.    Hutchinson Utica.  X.  Y 

1878-1881  Alexander   Seward Utica.   X.  Y. 

1882-188^  William    f.   Bacon Utica,   X.  Y. 

1884-1886  Isaac  S.  Hartley Utica.  X.  Y. 

1887-1889  Daniel  E.   Wager Rome,  X.  Y. 

1890  Henry    Hurlburt Usica.  X.  Y. 

1891-1895  George  D.  Dimon Utica,  X.  Y. 

1896  Thomas  R.   Proctor Utica,  X.  Y. 

1897-1900  Cyrus  1).   Prescott Rome.  X".  Y. 

1901-1902  George  M.  Weaver I'tica.  X.  Y. 

1003  Milton  H.  Merwin Utica,  X.  Y. 

100.4-1905  John  E.  Earll Utica,   X.  Y. 

1906- 1907  Ralph    W.    Brokavy Utica.  X.  Y. 

1908-1909  Herbert  J.  Pease Utica.  X.  Y. 

1910-191  t  Thomas  R.    Proctor Utica.  X\  Y. 

U)\2  Henry  f.  Cookinham Utica,  X.  Y. 
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THIRD   VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1876-1881     Edward  Huntington '.  .Rome.  X.  V". 

1882-1886     Daniel  E.  Wager Rome.  X.   V. 

1887-1889     John  F.  Seymour Utica.  X.  V. 

1890-1896    "Daniel  E.  Wager Rome.   X.  Y. 

1897  Alfred  C.  Coxe Utica.  X.  V. 

1898-1899     X    Curtis  While Utica,  X.  V. 

1900  Warren    C.    Rowley Utica,  X'.  Y. 

1901-1902    Joseph  V.  Haberer Utica.  X.  Y. 

1903  John  L.  Earll Utica,  X.  Y. 

1904-1905     Ralph  W.  Brokaw Utica,  N.  Y.. 

1906-1907     Willis  E.  Ford Utica.  X.  Y, 

190S-1909     Thomas  R.  Proctor Utica.  X.  Y. 

1910  E.    Huntington    Coley Utica,  X.  Y. 

lot  1  Herbert  T.  Pease Utica    X.  Y.. 

jot-  Ralph  W.   Brokaw Utica.   X.  Y. 

RECORDING    SECRETARIES. 

1.876  ico;     M..,es  M.  Bagg : LYica.  X.  Y. 

i8"8-l8S.j     S.    X.    Dexter    North Utica.   X.  YU 

1883^888    Moses-M.   Bagg Utica.  X.  Y. 

1889-1892     Rees  G,  Williams Utica.  X.  Y. 

189V1807     William    Pierreponr   White Utica.   X.  Y. 

1898-1913     Donald    Mclntyre.. Utica,   X.  Y. 

19*4  Sylvester  Dering Utica.  X.  Y.. 

CORRES PC NDI X G   SECR  ET A R I ES . 

1876-1883     Morvcn  M.   Tones Utica.  X.  Y.. 

1884-1905     Charles  W.  Darling Utica.  X.  Y. 

1906  1907     Horatio   Seymour Utica,  X'.  Y. 

1908  William  M.  Storrs Utica,  X".   Y.. 

LIBRARIANS. 

1876-1886     Morven  M.   Tones Utica.  X.  Y.. 

1887-S88     Frederick   C   Install? Utica,   X.  Y. 

i§Sg:tgoo    Moses   M.   Bagg Utica,   X.  Y. 

1901-1013     Dana   W.    Bigelow Utica.  X.  Y. 

1914  Gedrge  A*.  Fen  ton Utica.  X.   Y. 


TREAStJ 


..K.D. 


1876-1886     Robert  S.  Williams Utica,  X.  Y. 

1887-189S     Warren    C     Rowley Utica,  X.  Y. 

1899-1910     Sylvester    Dering Utica,  X.  Y. 

1911-1913     Frank  R.  Winant .  .Utica.  X.  Y. 

1914    '  Proctor    Xey Utica.  N.   Y. 
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Deceased  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Councilors 


Bacon,  William  J. 
Bagg,  Moses  M. 
I' alloc,  Dan  ILL 
Barrows,  Storrs 
B  atc  11  elor,  Da  n  i  e  l 
Butler,  Charles  A. 
Campbfll,  Samuel 
cogge shall,  henry  j. 

CoNKLING,    R.0SC0E 

Crocker,  John  G. 
Earll,  John  L. 
Edmonds,  John  H. 
Faxtox,  Theodore  S. 
Foster,  Gilbert  A. 
Gray,  Israel  J. 
Gray,  John  P. 
Goodwin,  Alexander  1. 
Grove,  Dewitt  C. 
Guiteau,  Frederick  W. 
Guiteau,  Luther 
Hartley,  Isaac 
Hi" nt.  Ward 

H  U  TC  I  i  I  N  S  OX,    C  V  i  A  k  L  E  S    V 

John sox,  Alexander  S. 
Tones,  Morvf.x   M. 


Jones,  Pomeroy 
Ker  X  A  N ,  Fra  n  c  J  s 
Kinney,  Thomas  E. 
aIcFxtyre,   Donald 
Miller,  Rutger  B. 
Moore,  Michael 

Vivri  n,    I'd  ward 
Osborn,  Amos  O. 
Prescott,  Cyrus  D. 
Sew  ard,  Alexander 
Seymour,  John  F. 
Sherman,  Richard  U. 
Spencer.  Thomas  W. 
Stryker,  John 
Tower,  Charle  magne 
Yi>scuER,  Simon    G. 
Walcott,   V\  illi.\m   D. 
Walcott,   W.  Stuart 
Waisox,  William  H. 
White,  X.  Curtis 
White,  P.hilo 
White,  William  M. 
Williams,  Oth  mel  S. 

\\  ILL!  A  MS,    REhS    G. 

Williams,  Robert  S. 


Mission  of  the  Oneida    Historical  Society 


It  is  the  miss-ion  of  this  Society  to  cover  in  its  collections  and  re- 
searches the  entile  territory  embraced  in  the  original  civil  division  of 
Central  New  York — the  County  of  Try  on,  erected  in  1772,  re-christened 
Montgomery  in  honor  of  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  in  contempt  of  a  royal 
governor  in  1784;  divided  in  1791  into  the  Counties  of  Montgomery,  Otsego, 
Tioga,  Ontario  and  Herkimer,  Oneida  County  being  erected  out  o^~  the 
latter  in  1708.  It  is  a  wide  field,  for  the  boundaries  oi  Tryon  County 
included  all  the  territory  lying  vvesl  of  a  line  running  nearly  north  and 
south  through  the  present  County  of  Schoharie.  All  the  Mate  of  New 
York  von  of  {*ftat  line  h  our  particular  field;  but  We  go  beyond  this,  and 
exchange  publications  with  many  kindred  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  The  County  of  Tryon  included  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Five  Nations  .of  Iroquois,  who  were  the  owners  of  this  soil  before  our 
fathers  possessed  themselves  of  it.  and  whose  civil  and  military  achieve- 
ments form  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  aboriginal  history  of  America.  We 
are  the  center  of  the  famous  "long  house,"  within  fifty  miles  of  the  spot 
where  the  council  fires  were  held,  and  so  directly  in  the  home  of  the  Oneida 
tribe  of  Iroquois — the  only  one  of  the  Original  Five  Nations  which  stood 
by  the  colonists  va  their  struggle  for  independence — that  Utica  ic  the  cus- 
todian of  its  ''Sacred  Stone."  In  many  ways  the  original  Tryon  County  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Mere  lived,  labored 
and  died.  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  many  respects  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  colonial  annal's  of  America.  Here  also  -lived  his  sons  and  their  ally. 
Joseph  Brandt,  who  made  the  Mohawk  "valley  forever  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  fiercest  and  most  relentless  Indian  and  Tory  massacres. 
Hither  migrated  the  chief  segment  of  the  exiled  Palatinates;  and  the  story 
of  their  pioneer  battles  with  the  wilderness,  their  revolutionary  patriotism 
under  circumstances  the  most  perilous  that  tested  the  nerves  of  any  colon- 
ists, with  the  later  record  of  their  remarkable  assimilation  with  the  Amer- 
ican race — a  story  never  yet  fully  written  out— offers  inspiration  for  song, 
romance  and  history.  Here,  also,  were  tire  frontier  and  defensive  forts 
and  castles  of  the  French,  the  Indians  and  the  Fnglish,  as  well  as  the 
colonists— Fort  Bull.  Fort  Plain.  Fort  Home.  Fort  Hill,  Fort  Hunter. 
Fort  Dayton,  Fort  Schuyler,  Fort  Stauwix,  Fort  Oswego,  and  Fort  Brevv- 
erron.  Mere  passed  and  repassed  along  the  water  courses,  over  the  Indian. 
fords  and  through  the  trackless  forests,  the  military  expeditions  of  French 
and  English,  until  the  prowess  of  the  latter  at  length  determined  that  tlu1 
English  race  and.  civilization  should  predominate  upon  the  continent.  Here 
were   fought  the  battles  of  Oriskam   and  Saratoga,  upon  whose  fields  the 
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war  for  independence  ceased  to  1"-  a  rebellion  and  became  a  revolution. 
Here  the  Western  [nland  Navigation  Company  made  the  first  attempt 
at  artificial  water  navigation  in  America,  an  attempt  which  soon  developed 
into  the  Erie  Canal,  upon  whose  waters  the  commerce  of  a  continent 
traverses  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  lien  was  the  scene  of  the 
romantic  adventure  and  the  untold  fate  of  the  Gastorland  Company,  and 
here  is  the  grave  and  monument  of  the  brave  Baron  Steuben.  Here  was 
tested  one  of  the  first  railroads  ever  built.  Here  was  organized  the  first 
express  company.  Mere  the  telegraph  was  put  to  its  first  practical  utility. 
Here  was  erected  the  first  cotton  factory  and  the  first  woolen  factory 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  here  has  been  the  home  of  more 
than  a  due  proportion  of  the  statesmen  whose  life  work  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Xew  York  and  the  Nation. 

'J  ne  Oneida  Historical  Society  is  the  proper  custodian  of  the  docu- 
ments, manuscripts,  relics  and  memovaals,  of  .every  kind  and  description, 
which  relate  to  and  illustrate  this  remarkable  history.  And  it  remains  for 
us  to  faithfully  gather  and  preserve  the  valuable  materials  oi  local  history 
that   still   remain   scattered,  and  arc   fast  disappearing. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  has  in  no  way  done  more  to  preserve 
and  keep  alive  our  local  history  than  by  the  monuments  which  it  has  helped 
to  erect.  The  beginnings  of  our  city  are  defined  and  perpetuated  by  the 
memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  The  settlement  of  the  country  is  forever 
traced  back  to  its  pioneer  by  the  monument  to  Hugh  White  in  the  town 
which  hears  his  name.  The  towering  column  at  Oriskany  teaches  for  all 
the  strategic  and  commercial  relations  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the 
continent,  while  it  gives  immortality  to  the  yeomen  who  withstood  the 
armed  hosts  of  invasion.  \:or  these  this  Society  may  claim  its  share  of 
credit.  The  monument  to  Baron  Steuben,  due  in  large  part  to  the  thought- 
fulness  of  our  German  fellow-citizens,  at  all  its  stages  had  the  favor  of  oui 
distinguished  president,  the  late  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  whose  eloquence 
crowned  its  dedication.  He  also  contributed  to  the  memorial  to  that  early 
soldier — the  soldier  of  the  cross — Sanuu-1  Kirkland.  missionary,  leader  in 
education  in  Central  New  York,  and  efficient  patriot,  by  whose  grave  the 
hillside  above  Oriskany  Creek  is  made  ever  consecrated  ground. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  second  Mon- 
day o  i  eacli  month. 


Addresses  before  the  Society 


Nov.  27,  1905 — Edmund  Wetmorc  of  New  York,  on  "The  Puritans.'" 
Dec.  II,  1905— -Admiral  Ooughlan,  on  "The  Battle  of  Manila   Bay." 

Jan.  8.   1906 — Hon.  Ellis    H.  Roberts,  on  "Benjamin   Franklin." 

Feb.   [,  1906— Hon.  Win.   II.  McElroy  of  New  York,  on  "George  William 

Curtis." 
Jan.  10,  1907 — Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  on  "The  Lecture  Bureau." 
Tan.  14,  1907— Gen.  A,  S.  Daggett,  on  "The  Allied  Armies  at  Pekin  in  1900." 
Feb.  II,  1907 — Rev.  J.  P..  Wicks,  on  "Fort  Fisher  in   1S65  and  1907." 
AnvilS,  1907— Prof.  N.  P.  Ward  of  Hamilton  College,  on  "Ancient  Rome." 
Oct.  4.  1907— Rev.  Henry  A.  Branri  of  New  York,  on  "Dante." 
Tan.  13,  1908 — Rev.  John  13.  Devins,  D.  D.,  oi  New  York,  on  "Burmah,  Jts 

Peoy!e<  and  Customs." 
April  13,  1998— Gen.  Fred'k  Dent  Grant,  on  "The  Siege  of  Vicksbuig." 
May  11,  190S — Dr.  Wm.  Lord  Smith  of  Boston,  on  "Tiger  Lands." 
Jan.    n,    1909 — Hon.    Ellis    H.    Roberts,   on   "Colonial   Governors    of    New 

York." 
Feb.  10.  T909 — Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  of  New  York,  on  "The  Good  Roads 

Problem." 
March  8,   1909 — Col.  Wm.   Gary  Sanger,  on   "Labrador." 
March  29.  1009— Mai.  Gen.  Chas.  F.  Roe,  U.  S.  A.,  "The  Custer  Massacre." 
May  10,  1909 — Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  "The  American  As  Tie  Is." 
Nov.  20,  1909 — Hon.  Victor  Hugo    Pall  sits.  'The  State  Historianship  and 
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Dec.  16.  i9oy--Rc\\  Charles  A.  Richmond,  D.D.,  "Brotherhood  and  the 
Wmuhlic." 

Jan.  10.  toto—  Rev.  E.  B.  Bryan,  Presideni  of  Colgate  University,  "Civil 
Government  in  the  Philippines." 

Feb.  14,  1910 — Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  U.  S.  A:,  "The  Army  of  the 
United  States.  Its  Origin,  Maintenance  and  Value.'' 

March  14,   1910 — Mr.  John  Kilbam,  "Indian  Rel.es." 

April   11,  1910— Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  D.D.,  "Baron  Steuben." 

Oct.  10.  1910 — Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury,  "Early  History  of  Local 
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Dec.  12,  1910— Prof.  Frank  H.  Wood,  "Present  Situation  in  the  Far  East 
from  American    Point  of  View." 

Jan.  9.  1911— Bishop  Ethelben  Ta-lbott,  D.D.,  "On  the  Vanishing  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Feb.  13.  ion  —  Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  "The  Larger  Aspects  of  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  Geo  g  r  a  p  h  y . " 
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Lake    Ontario." 
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Battle  Flags 


REMNANT    OF    GEN.    GRANT'S    HEADQUARTERS    FLAG. 

Presented  by  Thomas  R.  Proctor  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  which  floated  ovei 

Prisoners 

1862  Fort    Donelson,    Tenn 15,000 

1863  Vicksburg,    Miss , 31,000 

1863     Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge 9,000 

1865     Petersburg-  and    Pursuit 20,000 

1S65     April  q,  Appomattox 27,000 

Carried  end  Taken  by  the  Oneida  County  Regiments  During  the   War  of 

the  Rcb(!iic>n.     Nozv  in  the  Custody  of  the  Oneida   Hist  ■;•.•>■?/  Society. 

HEADQUARTERS  FLAG  OF  THE  5TH  ARMY  CORPS. 

HEADQUARTERS  FLAG  OF  GEN.  McQ.UADE,  2D  BRIGADE,  1ST 

DIVISION,  5TL1  ARMY  CORPS. 

PALMETTO   FLAG.  CAPTURED   BY    THE   14TH   REGIMENT   AT 
MALVERN  HILL,  VA.,  JULY  1,  1S62. 

TWO    FLAGS    OF   TF1E   14TH   REGIMENT,   N.    Y.   S.    V..   WHICH 
WERE  CARRIED  IN  THE  RATTLES  OF— 
Hall's  Hill,  Va.,  September,  1S61. 
Howard's  Mills,  Va..  April,  1862. 
Siege  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  April  and  May,   1S62. 
New   Fridge,  May,   1S62. 

Ft-o;o\er  Court  House,  Va.,  May  27th,   1862. 
Meehanicsville,  Va.,  June  26th,  1862. 
Gaines5  Mills,  Va.,  June  27th,  1S62. 
Malvern  Hill.  Va.,  July  1,   1862. 
Second  Bull  Run,  Va.,  August  30th,   1862: 
Shepherdstown,   Va.,  October  2d,    1862. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,   December   13th.    1S62. 
ChaiieeHorsviile,  Va.,  May  i,  2  and  3,  1S63. 

SIGNAL  FLAG,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  HANDS  OF  A  CONFEDER- 
ATE AT  FORT  FISHER,  N.  C,  JANUARY  [5,  1S65.  BY  E.  S. 
FOSKETT,  CORPORAL  CO.  P..,   ri/TH   X.  Y.  V. 

FLAG  WHICH  WAS  RAISED  OVER  LIBBY  PRISON  IX  RICH- 
MOND AFTER  THE  EVACUATION  OF  THAT  CITY  BY  THE 
CONFEDERATE  FORCES. 
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FLAG  OF  THE  97TH  REGIMENT,  X.  V.  S.  V.  (known  it  the  Conk 
ling   Rifles). 

Tin's  flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  Conkling  and  her  friends  and  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  on  its  departure  for  the  war  by  Hon.  Roscoc 
Conkling.  It  was  carried  in  the  following  battles: 
Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Second  Bull  Run. 
Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  \ntietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  Raccoon  Ford,  \\  ilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
Laurel  Hill,  North  Anna,  Bethesda  Church,,  Tolopotomy,  Cold  Harbor, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Petersburg.  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  Railroad, 
Weldon  Railroad.  Hatcher's  Run,  Hicksforcl,  Quaker  Road.  White  Oak- 
Road,  Five  Forks,  Appomattox  Court  House  and  Lee's  Surrender. 

FLAG  OF  THE  [46TH  REGIMENT,  X.  V.  S.  V.,  WHICH  WAS  CAR- 
RIED IN  THE  BATTLES  OF— 

Fredericksburg.  Va.,  December   10-12,  f86*2. 

CKancellorsviile,  Va.,  May  J  and  3,  1863. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1,  2  and  3,  1863. 

Br i stow  Station,  \ra.,  August  27,   1863. 

Rappahannock  Station,  Va.,  November  7,  3863. 

Mine  Run,  Va.,  November  26,   1863. 

Williamsport,  Va. 

Wapping   Heights,    Va. 

Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5  and  6,  1S64. 

Weldon  Railroad,  Va.,  May  5.  1864. 

Spottsylvania,  Va..  May  9,  1864. 

North  Anna,   Va.,  May  23,   {864. 

Petersburg,  Va.,   June  16.  1864. 

Laurel  Mill,  Va..  July  12,  1864. 

Bethesda  Church,  Ara. 

Tolopotomy,  Va. 

Chappel    House,  \Ta. 

Hicks   Ford,    Va. 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va.,  October  27,  1864. 

Five   Fork?-,   Va..  March    31,   iPSk. 

White  Oak   Road. 

Appomattox   Court  House,  Va.,  April  9,   i$&5. 

SIX    FLAGS    OF    THE    2D   N.   Y.   HEAVY    ARTILLERY     VOLUN- 
TEERS, WERE  CARRIED  IN  THE  BATTLES  OF- 

Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  August    17,   1862. 
Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 
North  Anna.  Va..  May  2^,  1864. 


-•^ ...........    .  ....  .....j    _K,,  *,  ^-,. 

Tolopotomy   Creek,  Va.,  Mav   30th,    1864. 
Cold   Hprbor,  Va.,  June  3  to   12.   [864. 
Petersburg.   Va.,  June    15  to    [.7,   £$64. 
Deep  Bottom,   Va..  July  26  and  August 
Reams   Station,   Va.,   August  26,    1864. 
Hatcher's  Run,  Va..  October  28,  1S64. 
Sunderland  Station,  Va.,  April  2,  180A 
Dentonville,  Va.,  April  6,  r86s. 
Appomattox  Court   House.  Va..  April  o.   1865 
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FLAP  OF  THE  26TH   X.   V.  S.   V.,  WAS  CARRIED   IN   THE  BAT- 
TLES OF-- 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  August  9,   1862. 

Rappahannock  Station,  Va.,  August  20,  21  and  22,  1862. 

Thoroughfare  Gap,  Va.,  Av.gu.st  28,  1S62. 

Groveton,  or  Second  Bull  Run,  Va.,  August  30,  1862. 

ChaniiHy,  Va.,  September  1,   1S62. 

South    Mountain,   Md.,   September    14,    1862. 

Antietamj  Md.,  September  17,  1862. 

Fredericksburg.  Va.,  December   13th,   1862. 

Chaucellorsvill'e,  Va.,  May  2,  3  and  4,  1863. 

FLAG  OF  THE  117TII  REGIMENT,  N    Y.  S.  V..  WAS  CARRIED  IX 
T11E  BATTLES  OF— 

Siege  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  iSiyj. 
Hanover  junction,  Va .,  July,    1863. 
.     Siege,  of  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  1863-1864. 
Swift's  Creek,  Va.,  1S64. 
Drujv's  Bluff,  Va.,  May,   1064. 
Cold' Harbor,  Va.,  June.    1864. 
Petersburg  Heights,  Va.,  June  15,   1804. 
Siege  of   Petersburg,  Va,.,  71  days  in  trenches,  1864. 
Cemetery  Hill,  Va,,  July  30.  1S64. 
Chapm's  Farm,  Va.,  September  29,  1864, 
Darbytown  Road,  Va.,  October  27,  1864. 
Fort  Fisher,  X.  C,  January  15,  1865. 
Fort  Anderson,  X.  C,  February  18  10  22,  i86g 


"The  Birth  of  the  Constitution" 

An  Address  Before  The  Oneida  Historical  Society 

By    Hon.    Edmund  Wetmore  of  New   York  City. 


The  only  political  union  between  the  thirteen  original 
States,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  adoption 
of  our  present  constitution,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  was  that 
embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777.  These  were,  in  substance,  simply  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  separate  States,  There  was  no  central 
sovereign  power.  The  States  agreed  each  for  itself  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  the  common  welfare  and  defense*  but  neither 

trie   Continental   Congress  nor  anv  other  branch   of  the  frov- 

-  * 

ernment  could  enforce  the  agreement  if  any  State  neglected  or 

refused  to  perform  its  part. 

This  mere  league  of  Friendship  as  it  was  called — a  gentle- 
man's agreement  as  we  should  say  to-day — was  sufficient,  not- 
withstanding all  its  defects,  to  hold  the  States  together  un- 
der the  stress  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  But  as  floating 
timbers  are  held  together  when  the  waters  are  rushing  through 
a  long  and  narrow  pass,  but  separate  and  float  apart  when  the 
river  widens  into  a  smooth  lake,  so,  when  peace  came,  and  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  common  peril  lost  its  strength,  the  separ- 
ate Stales  followed  eacii  its  own  individual  interest,  and  the 
confederate  government  practically  dissolved.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  hot  all  authority  and  respect;  sometimes  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  members  attended  it.--  sittings ;  and 
with  the  loss  of  central  control  the  nation  was  fast  drifting  in- 
to anarchy  and  civil  war.  In  this  state  of  affairs  two  events 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  one  was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
some  oi  the  States  to  furnish  their  quota  towards  paying  the 
expenses  and  debts  of  the  general  government,  which  amount- 
ed to  an  act  of  national  bankruptcy;  the  other  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  tiie  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  what  is  known  as  Shay's 
rebellion.  The  country  was  left  impoverished  by  the  war. 
The  erv  was  raised  that  the  few  were  growing  rich  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  many.  The  doctrines  that  arc  generally  classed 
under  the  indefinite  title  of  socialism  were  carried  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  Daniel  Shay  in  Massachusetts,  a  former 
captain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  headed  a  band  of  the  dis- 
contented who  not  only  repudiated  government  by  injunction, 
but  any  government  at  all  that  was  administered  by  Courts 
and  lawyers,  and  so  they  stormed  the  court  rooms,  chased  the 
judges  out  of  the  county  towns,  caused  the  lawyers  instead  of 
appearing  for  others  to  disappear  fur  themselves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  or  destroy  any  pro-pert}'  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  It  took  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  commanded 
by  General  Lincoln  and  called  out  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  pur  this  rebellion  down.  These  events  conveyed  a 
startling  warning  that  a  strong  arm  was  needed  to  collect  the 
public  revenues  and  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  lawlessness.  The 
majority  sentiment  that  a  reform  was  necessary  found  expres- 
sion in  a  movement  begun  by  Virginia  which  culminated  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  calling  a  convention  of 
delegates  to  be  appointed  by  the  several  States  to  revise  the 
Articles  -of  Confederation,  and  recommending  that  such  a  con- 
vention should  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  month  of  May  next 
ensuing.  The  call  was  heeded,  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1787, 
the  delegates  met  in  Independence  Hall  in  that  City  and  or- 
ganized.  Though  trie  call  only  mentioned  a  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  it  was  soon  well  understood  that  the 
Convention  would  propose  a  new  Constitution. 

Macaulay,  in  splendid  rhetoric,  lias  described  the  scene 
when  the  Hmtsc  oi  Lords  in  gold  and  ermine,  the  Judge-  in 
their  rofees  of  state,  the  Royal  Family  of  FVrrkmd  and  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Kingdom,  fathered  in  Westminster  Hall,  to 
hear  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  Governor  General  oi  India, 
presented  on  behalf  oi  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  by 
Burke,  Fox.  and  Sheridan,  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  then- 
age;  and,  as-.the  picture  rises  before  the  historian,  lie  exclaims 
"perhaps  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to 
strike  a  highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  'mind.'* 
Yet  to  the  highly  cultivated,  the.  reflective  and  the  imaginative 
mind,  that  coil vention  in  Philadelphia  presented  a  spectacle  as 
much  more  impressive  than  the  picturesque  opening  of  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  as  the  grandeur  of  nature  surpasses 
the  scenery  of  the  stage.  The.  one  in  brilliant  and  glittering 
setting,  exhibited   tiie   attempt,  splend:d    indeed,    but,    as      it 
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proved  cumbrous  and  abortive,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
Great  Britain  by  punishing  the  oppressor  of  a  distant  race  that, 
conquest  had  brought  beneath  her  sway,  but  the  other  the  im- 
perial act  of  framing  a  lasting  government  for.  a  new  nation. 
Independence  .Hall,  where  the  convention  met,  was  not  hung 
with  scarlet,  nor  venerable  with  the  historic  associations  of 
centuries,  but  it  had  witnessed  the  solemn  pledge  of  life,  for- 
tune and  honor  redeemed  by  eight  dark  years  or"  war,  and  the 
light  that  came  through  the  high  windows  and  brought  out 
its  fine  and  stately  proportions,  fell  upon  an  assembly  unsur- 
passed in  dignity  and  wisdom.  Washington  presided.  Among 
the  members  before  him  sat  Franklin,  his  noble  head,  whitened 
by  the  passing  of  his  eighty-two  years,  the  first  philosopher  of 
the  age,  renowned  throughout  the  world;  and  James  Madison. 
his  face  illumined  with  the  profound  study  of  statesmanship 
that  made  him,  before  all  others,  the  master  run;!  leadet  in  the 
work  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  engaged;  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  from  whose  black  eyes  flashed  the  genius  that 
conquered  minds  and  hearts  alike,  and  of  whom  Talleyrand 
said  that  even  with  his  knowledge  of  Napoleon  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  place  Hamilton  first  among  the  great  men  of  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived.  There,  too,  were  Connecticut's  noble 
sons,  Roger  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Robert  Mor- 
ris, the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  and  James  Wilson  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  and  John 
Rutledge,  and  the  P'inckneys  of  South  Carolina,  and  John 
Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  our  history,  and  are  worthily  preserved  by  their 
descefiSants.  No  parliament  or  senate  ever  sat  charged  with  a 
weighvu:;  task  or  composed  of  men  abler  to  perform  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  in  France  as  pur  Minjsjter  to  that 
country,  and  when  he  read  the  list  of  the  members  o!r  the  Con- 
vention, although  there  were  among  them  those  to  whom  he 
was  politically  opposed  and  personally  hostile,  yet.  with  a  fer- 
vor of  expression  caught  perhaps  from  his  French  surround- 
ings, he  exclaimed  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  "demigods." 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed  doors.  And  it  was 
wisely  done.  It  was  hard  enough,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  reach  an  agreement  among  themselves,  and  that  agreement 
was  onk  reached  after  serious  debate,  conducted  under  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.  Hail  the  doors  been  open  to  the  fool- 
ish suggestions  of  irresponsible  writers,  and  the  storms  of 
conflicting  criticism   from  the  public  at  large,  it  is  practically 
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certain  we  should  have  had  no  Constitution  at  all.  The  at- 
tempt to  form  one,  under  such  circumstances,  amid  blasts  and 
counter-blasts  of  fault    finding,    threats    and     denunciations, 

would  have  been  as  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  at  Niagara.     The  injunction 

of  secrecy  was  continued  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
vention in  order  that  the  Constitution  might  stand  before  the 
people  solely  upon  its  own  merits,  unaffected  by  what  had 
been  said  or  considered  before  it  was  finally  agreed  upon.  And 
it  was  not  until  fifty  years  afterwards  that  tin-  authorized 
publication  of  Madison's  daily  notes  gave  anything  like  full 
information  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  Convention,  and  not 
indeed  until  within  a  few  years  past,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  Professor  Max  Per  rand  of  Yale,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished work  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Constitution,  that 
we  have  learned  all  that  was  said  aria1  done  Sufing  that  mo- 
mentous debate. 

That  the  members  of  tin:  Convention  finally  reached  any 
agreement  at  all,  amid  such  conflicting  interests  and  opposite 
views,  and  with  such  tremendous  consequences  awaiting  any 
mistakes  they  might  make,  seems  almost  miraculous.  And 
that  an  agreement  nevertheless  Was  reached  is,  of  itself,  the 
highest  tribute  not  only  to  their  wisdom  but  to  the  <\cc\)  sin- 
cerity of  their  patriotism.  The  delegates  came  together  solely 
as  the  representatives  of  the  separate  States.  The  vote  on 
every  question  was  taken  by  States.  It  required  broader  views 
than  can  generally  be  looked  for  in  human  nature  itself  to  ex- 
pect, in  such  an  as'Ae'nVbl^ge  as.  that,  the  tub  perception  crt  the 
truth  that  the  particular  interests  of  the  several  States  roust, 
as  to  some  things,  yield  to  the  paramount  interest  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  sticking  point  arose  from  the  mequahi\  oi  the 
States,  in  size,  wealth  and  population.  How  was  little  I  >cla- 
ware,  for  example,  to  he  given  her  fair  share  in  the  govern 
merit  by  the  side  of  the  then  great  States  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  or  have  protection  against  their  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance.  For  a  time  no  answer  to  this  question 
could  he  found.  The  convention  was  fast  drifting  towards 
dissolution.  All  parties  had  reached  an  agreement  that  the 
legislature  should  be  made  up  of  two  bodies — tin-  Mouse  and 
the  Senate — but  the  larger  States  insisted  that  the  represen- 
tation in  each  body  should  be  based  upon  population,  and. 
rather  than  yield  to  this,  the  smaller  State-  would  not  only 
leave  the  convention,  but  they  threatened  to  appeal  to  foreign 
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powers.  Said  Gunning  Bedford  from  Delaware  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  States:  ''Gentlemen,  i  do  not  trust 
you.  ]f  you  possess  the  power,  the  abuse  of  it  could  not  be' 
checked;  and  what  then  would  prevent  yon  from  exercising  it 
to  our  destruction  *  *  *  Sooner  than  he  ruined,  there  are 
foreign  powers  who  will  take  us  by  the  hand," 

The  situation  grew  worse  with  each/day's  debate.  It  was 
a  deadlock.  Dissolution  seemed  inevitable,  and  if  that  had 
happened  the  breaking  up  oi  the  convention  meant  the  event- 
ual partition  of  the  country  into  States  discordant,  belligerent, 
civil  war.  anarchy  and  foreign  intervention.  And  so  near  was 
tins  catastrophe  that  Luther  Martin  of  the  Maryland  delega- 
tion afterwards  said  of  this  period:  "The  Convention  was  on 
the  veroc  of  dissolution  scarce  held  together  hv  the  strength 
of  a  hair."  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  a  light  arose  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  What  is  known  as  the  Connecticut  com- 
promise, because,  whoever  originated  the  idea,  it  was  pro- 
posed road  advocated  by  the  Connecticut  representative,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  was  adopted,  and  saved  the  day.  It  was  the  simple 
and  brilliant  plan  that  while  representation  in  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  based  on  population,  representa- 
tion in  the  other  branch,  the  Senate,  should  be  based  on  the 
States,  each  State  having  an  equal  representation,  namely,  two 
Senators,  to  be  elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  each  Sen- 
ator to  have  one  vote.  Thus  the  rights  of  the  whole  people 
and  State  rights  were  equally  preserved.  It  took  away  any 
justification  for  secession,  and  linked  the  States  together  by  a 
bond  that  •"•  gi.£ra:iiic  Civil  War  conic]  not  sever.  Whoever 
reads  the  history  of  our  Constitution  must  take  off  his  hat  to 
Connecticut!  .And  we  owe  to  one  of  her  sons  s'ill  another 
debt.  After  the  great  question  of  equality  among  the  State- 
was  settled,  the  other  basic  features  of  the  hew  government 
were  determined  with  less  difficulty.  And  yet  those  features 
were  in  some  particulars  so  novel  that  the}'  have  been  classed 
as  discoveries  in  modern  political  science,  and  the  credit  for 
their  discover;.-  has  been  given  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Hannis  Taylor,  a  well-known  author  in  the  held  of 
jurisprudence,  to  a  writer  very  little  known,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut and  graduate  of  Yale — Pelettah  Webster.  He  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  was  noted  for  his  public  spirit  arid  patriotism. 
and  was  an  able  and  successful  man  of  business,  who  employ- 
ed his  leisure  in  the  stttdv  of  financial  and  political  subjects. 
In  Februarv,   77^.  ftillv  four  years  before  the  meeting  of  the 
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Constitutional   Convention,  he  published  a  pamphlet  prop  >s 

ing  a  plan  of  government  lor  the  States,  which  set  forth  the 
leading  features  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Constitution, 
and  which  Dr.  Taylor  contends,  and  seems  to  show,  he  was 
the  first  to  clearly  enunciate  and  give  to  the   world.       These 

novel  ideas  and  principles  were  taken  up  by  the  leaders  of  the 
convention  and  reduced  to  a  practical  working  system.  There 
were  three,  and  the}'  lie  at  the  base  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, namely,  First,  A  Federal  Government,  that  is,  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  union  of  a  number  of  separate  States, 
clothed  with  the  independent  power  of  taxation,  a  tiling  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  ;  Second,  The 
separation  of  this  Federal  Government  into  three  departments, 
the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial— a  division  of 
powers  which,  by  inexorable  logic,  established  the  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  (ma!  judge  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  laws  oi  the  land — a  feature  unique  in  itself  and  which' 
has  proved  the  steadying  force  in  our  government;  Third,  a 
Federal  government  clothed  with  delegated  powers,  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  citizen,  the  residuum  of  power  remaining  in 
the  States.  That  is  the  powers  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  exercised  as  if  there  Avere  no  States,  and  there  was 
only  the  single  central  government.  This  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  one  thing  few  foreigners  can  understand  and 
the  boldest  stroke  of  all. 

These  things  have  become  familiar  to  us  now,  but  they 
were  absolute  novelties  in  government  at  the  time  they  were 
enunciated  and  embodied  in  our  Constitution.  Such  novelties 
that  our  government  was  characterized  by  De  TocqueviHe  as 
"a  great  discover}'  in  modern  political  science,'"  and  drew -from 
Air.  Gladstone  his  often  quoted  declaration  that  the  Unit  -5 
States  Constitution  was  "'the  most  wonderful  work  ever  -truck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  the  purpose  of  man." 

Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  man  whose 
brain  conceived  the  ground  plan  of  this  wonderful  work  and 
first  set  it  clearly  forth,  was  Connecticut's  son,  Peletiah  Web- 
ster, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  marvelous  contribution  to 
political  science  came  not  from  a  mere  student  and  theorist, 
but  from  a  keen,  successful  and  experienced  man  of  business, 
a  merchant  by  profession,  a  statesman  by  development.  But 
even  if  Dr.  Taylor's  assertions  are  fully  established,  the  ad- 
miration rightly  due  to  Peletiah  Webster's  creative  concep- 
tions cannot  diminish  the  still  greater  admiration  dv.e  to  those 
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men  who  embodied  those  conceptions  in  our  Constitution  in 
a  form  that  has  given  them  practical  and  lasting  efficacy.  It 
was  the  more  difficult  and  the  nobler  work,  for  it  was  a  work' 

that  required  not  only  intellectual  power  but  moral  strength. 
One  cannot  road  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  tail  to  be  impressed  by  the  evidences  the}'  contain  of 

a  feeling  among  its  member?  that  clothed  their  work  with  an 
almost  religious  solemnity.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  a 
devout  man,  but  at  the  darkest  crisis,  when  the  Convention 
seemed  ready  to  break  down  and  dissolve,  it  was  he  who  pro- 
posed that  its  sessions  should  be  opened  every  morning  with 
prayer,  and  his  motion  was  adopted,  and  on  the  4th  <  f  July, 
instead  of  an  oration,  the  members  went  to  Church  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  preached  at  their  own  request.  And  in  an  infor- 
mal discussion,  while  the  convention  was  waiting  for  a 
quorum,  Washington  said:  "it  is  too  probable  that  no  plan 
we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  con- 
flict is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people,  we  oner  what 
we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  nine!,  the  wise  and  honest 
can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God."  And  it  was  in 
that  spirit  that  the  work  was  done  and  was  offered  to  the 
people.  Those  who  had  done  it  had  none  of  the  over-confi- 
dence of  the  fool,  begotten  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  but  the 
faith  of  the  wise  man  who  fears  much  because  he  knows  much, 
but  having  done  his  best,  though  conscious  of  his  fallibility, 
trusts  that  he  is  right  and  leaves  the  event  to  a  higher  power 
than  his  own. 

The  Convention  sat  for  eighty-six  working  days.  Its  se- 
crets had  been  well  kept,  and  the  outcome  was  awaited  by  the 
country  with  intense  interest  which,  m  a  less  degree,  extend- 
ed even  to  England.  Rumor  was  nfe  as  to  what  the  proposed 
change  in  the  government  would  be.  In  England  they  were 
quite  confident  that  our  experience  under  the  confederation 
had  taught  us  the  folly  of  a  republic,  and  they  predicted  a  re- 
turn to  monarchy  and,  in  order  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  fur- 
nished us  with  a  candidate  for  the  throne  in  the  second  son  of 
George  the  Third,  and  it  was  seriously  believed  by  a  good 
many  of  our  own  people  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  here 
to  have  the  offer  'accepted.  When  the  actual  thing  became 
known  and  the  new  Constitution  was  laid  before  the  people, 
the  storm  broke  forth.  Orderly  proceeding  required  that  it 
should  be   first  reported  to  the  "Continental   Congress.     This 
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was  done,  and  Congress  voted  that  a  cop)'  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  with  the  require 
ment  that  it  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  in  each 

State,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  thereof.  By  its  terms  it 
was  to  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  convehtii  ns  of  nine 
States.  Forthwith  the  country  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Federalists  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  the  Anti-Federalists 
against  it.  It  was  the  beginning  of  our  politics — the  first  sep- 
aration of  our  people  into  two  great  parties,  divided  on  a  na- 
tional issue;  and  in  their  basic  principles  those  two  parties 
have  continued  under  changing  names  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  character  of  the  measures  advocated  by  each  have 
been  modified  by  circumstances  from  time,  to  time,  but  the 
fundamental  beliefs  and  inclining  to  one  side  or  the  other  as 
respects  State  rights  and  the  Federal  power,  and  the  proper 
sphere  of  each,  and,  broadly  as  between  individualism  and 
centralization,  has  lain  at  the  bottom,  of  our  political  differ- 
ences, and  marked  the  boundaries  of  our  political  parties  from 
the  days  of  our  forefathers  to  the  present  year. 

And  never  has  the  country  seen  a  hotter  campaign  than 
this  campaign  of  the  year  1787-8.  The  flood  of  campaign  lit- 
erature that  inundated  the  country  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets, 
circulars,  addresses,  newspaper  communications  and  all  that 
the  printing  presses  of  the  day  could  bring  forth,  exceeded 
proportionally,  in  view  of  the  slender  facilities  of  those  days. 
anything  we  have  since  seen.  The  land  resounded  with  the 
din  of  orator}-.  The  suspense  while  the  Country  was  waiting 
for  the  verdict  of  the  convention,,  had  wrought  public  feeling 
up  to  that  degree  that  when  parries  were  formed  they  were 
formed  at  white  heat,  i  here  was  no  time  lost  in  Bring  in  the 
air:  both  side-"  shot  to  kill.  The  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  was  stretched  to  the  utmost.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  State  Legislature,  there  sit- 
ting, from  calling  the  convention  to  pass  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  Constitution,  enough  of  the 
Anti-federalist  members  stayed  away  to  prevent  a  quorum.  It 
required  the  attendance  of  at  least  two  of  the  absentees  to  en- 
able the  legislature  to  act.  This  was  obtained  by  an  extem- 
porized committee  o\  the  Federalists,  it  might  perhaps  he 
called  a  mob,  thai  went  to  the  lodgings  of  two  of  the  recalci- 
trant members,  dragged  them  out.  carried  them  struggling  and 
Cursing  through  the  streets  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  and 
^.^\d  them  forciblv  down  in  their  seat-  until  the  vote  was  taken 
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— the  first  instance  of  counting  a  quorum  in  our  political  his- 
tory. A  few  living  pictures  have  survived  of  similar  scenes. 
elsewhere.  Elkanah  Watson,  an  accomplished,  distinguished 
and.  patriotic  citizen,  was  living  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  that  State. 

He  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  attended  a  meeting  held  in 
a  church  where  the  principal  speaker  explained  that  the  ten 
miles  square  mentioned  in  the  new  Constitution  as  the  con- 
templated seat  of  government,  and  which  subsequently  became 

the  District  of  Columbia,  would  be  walled  in  or  fortified,  and 
occupied  by  an  army  of  fifty  or  a.  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
would  hence  sally  forth  and  enslave  the  people  who  would  be 
gradually  disarmed.  To  this  a  Federalist  in  the  audience  rose 
and  began,  "Sir,  as  to  the  ten  miles  square  you  are7' — but  got 
no  further  as  an  immediate  rush  was  made  to  torb'w  the  inter- 
rupter out,  which  ended  in  a  row  that  broke  up  the  meeting. 

After  this,  Mr.  Watson— -he  was  young  then — joined  with  some 
other  Federalists  in  getting  up  a  poster  containing  a  pictorial 
caricature  of  the  speaker  at  the  meeting",  bearing  the  scriptural 
quotation,  "Lo  he  brayeth  !"  The  rest  may  be  given  in  Mr. 
Watson's  own  language  :  "This  poster,"  he  says,  "we  commit- 
ted to  some  resolute  fellows,  with  instructions  to  post  it  up  at 
the  door  of  the  Court  House,  at  the  opening  of  the  polls;  they 
engaged  to  defend  and  protect  it."  Some  of  the  friends  of  the 
caricatured  speaker  attempted  to  pull  it  down.  "Our  gallant 
band  defended  it.  A  general  battle  ensued."  *  *  *  The 
candies  which  had  been  lighted  ifi  the  Court  House  "were  ex- 
tinguished in  the  melee  and.  both  parties,  in  great  contusion, 
were  Ivit  in  the  dark,  literally  as  well  as  politically.  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  taking  French  leave. "  JrVjhen  :;ueh  scenes 
as  this  were  possible,  violent  language  was  to  be  expected,  and 
violent  it  was.  In  the  course  of  the  canvas  Washington  was 
called  a  fool  and  Franklin  a  dotard.  The  Constitution  was  re- 
ferred to  as  the  crime  of  '87.  It  was  denounced  as  a  "Gilded 
Trap"  and  "Triple-headed  Monster"  and  declared  to  be  "as 
deep  and  Wicked  a  conspiracy  as  ever  was  invented  in  the  dark- 
est ages  against  the  liberties  of  a  free  people."  Those  word? 
are  a  quotation  from  the  "New  York  Journal"  of  November  30. 
17S7.  But  the  opposition  was  not  confined  to  a  Scurrilous  press 
or  to  the  lawless  and  ignorant.  Fear  of  \o^  strong  a  govern- 
ment influenced  some  of  our  foremost  men  to  shrink  from  and 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  startling  novelties  which  the  new 
scheme  presented.    Samuel  Adams  was  against  it  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  though  he  finally  voted  for  it.  Patrick  Henry  was  its 
unrelenting  opponent  in  Virginia;  George  Clinton  brought  all 
his  vast  influence  against  it  in  this  State  and  very  nearly  pro- 
cured its  rejection  by  the  State  Convention  at  Poughkeepsie ; 
even  Ezekiel  Webster,  the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  Con- 
stitution's great  defender,  was,  at  first,  compelled  to  oppose  it« 
adoption,  in  New  Hampshire;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  most  strik- 
ing oi  all,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  introduced  the  resolution 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  its  earnest  opponent, 
while  the  one  who  as  an  ardent  unionist  fought  most  vigor- 
ously and  successfully  against  his  efforts  to  defeat  its  adoption 
was  his  own  cousin  "Light  Horse  Harry  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
feature  which  aroused  the  strongest  opposition  was  that  which 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  With  some 
restrictions  the  old  articles  of  Confederation  left  this  matter 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  separate  States;  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  this,  among  them,  to  impose  duties  upon  domes- 
tic as  well  as  foreign  imports.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
New  York.  She  mantained  a  State  Custom  House.  Not  only 
did  the  products  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  farms  pay 
toll  to  get  into  her  ma rlcets  but  with  her  line  harbor  and  com- 
manding, as  she  dkl,  the  natural  high  road  to  the  West,  the 
route  now  occupied  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  her 
revenue  from  import  duties  promised  to  be  an  increasing 
source  of  wealth  which  Governor  George  Clinton  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  diverted  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  if  his 
great  infcenee  could  prevent  it. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  was  another  point  of  attack;  The 
debtor  class,  then  very  large  feared  the  power  to  collect  cl; 
which  thai  provision  p|,,tiie  Constitution  would  give  to  credit- 
ors outside  their  own  States,  by  coming  into  the  Federal 
Courts  in,  the  home  of  the  debtor.  The  standing  army  was 
still  more  dreaded  than  the  judiciary,  and,  as  against  the  whole 
scli erne  of  the  new  government,  the  hostility  and  fears  of  the 
ignorant  were  aroused  by  the  crv  that  it  was  a  proposal  to 
ereet  an  aristocracy.  That  it  would  he  a  government  of  the 
classes  over  the  masses,  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  of  the 
well  born  over  the  lowly  born.  Said  one  o\  the  delegates  in 
the  Massachusetts  Convention:  "These  lawyers  and  men  oi 
learning  and  moneyed  men  that  talk  so  finely  and  gloss  over 
matters  so  smoothly  to  make  US  poor  illiterate  people  swallow 
down  the  nilk  expect  to  get  into  Congress  themselves.     They 
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mean  to  be  the  managers  of  the  Constitution.     Thev   mean  to 
get  all  the  money  into  their  hands,  and  they  will  swallow  up 
us  little  folk,  like  the  great  Leviathan,  Mr.  President;  yes  just 
as  the  whale  swallowed  up  Jonah.''     But  all  this  wa>  met  by 
an  overwhelming  weight  oi  argument  and  reason  on  the  other 
side.     The  men   who  were  in  the  Convention  an  1  had   helped 
to  frame  the  Constitution  and  the  ablest  of  those  outside  the 
Convention  who  believed  in  its  work,  formed  a  group  of  politi- 
cal leaders  that  no  subsequent  campaign  has  ever  surpassed, 
perhaps  has  never  equalled.     Madison  in   Virginia   and   Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  Xew  York  led  the  light  for  the  Federalists 
in  the  two  pivotal  States  of  the  contest.     Of   Madis*  n,  John 
Fiske  says,  that  "the  government  under  which  we  live  is  more 
his  work  than  that  of  any  other  one  man,"'  and  the  Federalist, 
which  was  essentially  the  work  of  Hamilton,  a  series  of  weekly 
patptrs  struck  off  a:  ivlti'te  heal  and  published  in  tfu  periodical 
press  of  the  City  ^i  New  York,  and  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume,  remain-  today  the  best  exposition  oi  the  Constitution 
that  has  ever  been  made,  and  a  lasting  and  profound  treatise 
on  the  science  of  government.     Side  by   side    with     Madison 
and  Hamilton  were  the  men  thai  in  character,  foresight  and 
in   persuasive  power,  most   fitly    represented    the    patriotism 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country.     Men  like  John  Marshall, 
the   future    Chief  justice   of  the   Supreme    Court,   and    Fisher 
Ames  and  John  jay,  and  Chancellor   Livingston,  with  others 
of  equal   weight,  and   the   controlling   influence   of   Washing- 
ton above  all. 

As  the  combat  eree-peried  the  excitement  mcreas'e'S,  .-•  tt 
does  now  in  the  last  weeks  ni  a  Presidential  Campaign.  Those 
who  appreciated  the  necessity  for  the  new  government  and  the 
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e  rejected,  were  dismayed 
when  it  seemed  at  times  as  if  the  opposition  might  win.  but 
that  opposition,  strong  as  it  was  in  some  localities-  gradually 
gave  wav  before  that  saving  -race  of  the  American  people, 
that  thus  far  has  never  failed  us.  and  runs  like  a  thread,  of 
gold  through  the  fabric  of  our  history,  the  sober  second 
thought,  horn  of  the  underlying  sound  sense  of  the  race  aj  ': 
developed  bv  free  discussion,  which  while  it  cannot  prevent 
our  often  goiivg  wrong  at  first,  has  always  brought  us  to  <*o- 
ing  right  at  last,  did  not  fail  us  then.  One  by  one  the  State? 
ratified.  Gallant  little  Delaware,  whose  single  vote  carried 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  led  off  with  a  unanimous 
ratification.   Communication  was  slow  then  and  weeks  elapsed 
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before  galloping  express  riders  brought  the  news  to  quarter:- 
distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  As  the  long  campaign  pro- 
gressed, State  after  State  came  in  under  the  "New  Roof,"  as  it 

was  called,  and  it  began  to  look  like  a  landslide.,  but  the  two 
huge  rocks  in  its  course  were  the  great  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York.  A  Constitution  without  those  States 
was  impossible.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the 
influence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  their  fellow  Anti-Feder- 
alists made  Virginia  so  doubtful  that  the  scheme  was  seriously 
and  even  earnestly  considered  of  a  separate  .  Southern  Con- 
federacy, of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  and.  to 
her  eternal  credit  be  it  remembered,  that  South  Carolina  repu- 
diated the  proposal  and  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one.  This  weakened  the  opposition  in  Virgauia  and 
she  fell  into  line  a  month  after  South   Carolina.     The   whole 
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sitting  at  Poughkeepsie.  There  'Flamilton  led  the  fight.  The 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  his  deep  conviction  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  only  way  then  open  out  of  anarchy,  so  in- 
spired him  that  lie  seemed  to  rise  above  himself  and  with  his 
brilliant  powers  and  magnetic  personality  he  gradually  bent 
back  and  bore  down  the  opposition.  Just  a  month  after  Vir- 
ginia, New  York  ratified  by  a  vote  of  30  to  27 — a  hard  won 
majority  of  only  three,  but  it  was  enough  to  save  the  Union. 
The  beating  hoofs  came  swiftly  down  the  river  road  arid  by 
nine  o'clock  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  news  reached  the 
City.  Then  for  the  first  time  was  seen  such  a  night  as  we 
have  now  on  the  night  that  brings  the  returns  of  a  great  elec- 
tion, on  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  as  regards  numbers,  but  not 
on  a  smaller  scale  as  regards  intensity  of  feeling  and  enthu- 
siasm. Crowds  paraded  the  streets  shouting  and  singing.  An 
impromptu  procession  was  formed  and  cheered  at  the  houses 
of  the  Federalist  members  of  the  Convention;  but,  a  few  days 
later,  the  first  and  perhaps,  al-  things  considered,  the  most 
impressive  of  our  political  processions,  alive  with  music  and 
banners,  rank  behind  rank  of  the  representatives  of  almost 
every  trade  and  calling  in  the  City,  passed  along  the  thronged 
streets.  In  the  midst,  shaking  along  and  mounted  on  a.  truck 
drawn  by  a  hang  train  of  horses,  a  great  model  of  the  good 
ship  Constitution,  fully  manned,  and  firing  salutes  as  she 
won  along,  and  bearing  on  the  drapery  that  covered  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  the  name  of  Hamilton  in  great  letters, 
to  show  that  his  fellow  townsmen  knew  to  whom  the  victory 
Was. chiefly  due. 
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The  battle  indeed  was  won,  and  live  months  later  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1789,  where  his  statute  now  stands  in  Wall 
Street,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  when  the  solemn  act  was  ended  and  the  tall  form 
of  Washington  who  had  bent  to  kiss  the  Bible,  ^tood  erect, 
the  deep  voice  of  tin:  shouting  multitude,  the  clangor  of  bells 
and  the  thunder  of  artillery  earned  to  the  sky  the  proclama- 
tion that  a  new  nation  had  taken  it^  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 

Great  was  the  relief  and  great  the  hopes  when  the  country 
felt  that  it  had  a  strong  government  at  last.  Cut  it  was  hope 
without  presumption.  Federalists  as  well  as  Anti-Federalists, 
knew  well  and  felt  deeply  that  it  was  an  experiment  The  at- 
titude of  the  prevailing  pari)-,  the  judgment  of  the  country 
was  that  some  new  form  oi  govenimen]  was  necessary.  The 
eld  confederacy  was  broken  down  and  it  had  become  a  choice 
between  the  Constitution  and  eventual  anarchy.  The  Con- 
stitution might  not  be  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  was  the 
best  that  their  wisest  men  could  devise  and  the  people  rallied 
to  give  it  a  loyal  support.  B.ut  time  gradually  showed  that  its 
framers  had  huilded  better  than  they  knew.  Prom  a  country 
without  revenues  at  home  or  Credit  abroad,  we  swiftly  ad- 
vanced, under  the  firm  government  of  the  Constitution,  until 
we  passed  from  indigence  to  wealth  and  our  national  se- 
curities commanded  a  premium  in  the  market-  of  the  world. 
With  an  increase  of  national  power  came  an  increase  of  na- 
tional spirit.  YVe  gradually  outgrew  our  provincialism.  The 
war  of  f8i2  awoke  a  pride  m  our  com  try  that  was  not  hounded 
by  State  li#es.  In  that  war  <wt  little  wavy  challenged  too 
might}'  sea  power  of  Great.  Britain.  The  English  Press  had 
disdainfully  characterized  our  best  ship,  as  a  bundle  of  pine 
board-  -ailing  under  a  bit  of  striped  bunting,  which  would  be 
knocked  to  piece*  by  the  first  Br-itish  frigate  that  came  across 
it.  But  the  first  British  frigate  that  came  across  was  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  her  com-mander  as  a  prisoner  on 
the  deck  of  the  bundle  of  pine  boards  and  beneath  the  striped 
bunting  surrendered  his  sword  to  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  com- 
mander of  the  Constitution.  This  and  like  victories  on  the 
ocean  and  the  final  defeat:  of  tin-  veterans  of  WeUington'-S 
arrnv  by  facksou's  rifleman  at  New  Orleans  awoke  a  thrill  of 
patriotism  that  stirred  our  whole  people.  That  war  gave  lis 
our  national  song  of  the  Star-  Spangled  Banner  and  rallied  us 
more  closeh    beneath   the   folds  of  ohr   flag.     And,   mor<    and 
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more  as  the  year?  passed  on  the  security  Which  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  the 

strength  which  it  gives  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  its  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  its  marvellous  adaptation  to  the  complexity 
of  our  modern  civilization  and  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
vast  growth  of  our   Republic  awoke  a  feeling    of    love    and 

loyalty  for  it  that  readied  deep  down  into  the  popular  heart.  A 
feeling  that,  fifty  years  ago,  roused  a  million  of  men  to  risk 
life  and  all  to  defend  it  and  is  the  unspoken  sentiment  that 
animates  millions  of  loyal  hearts  to-day. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  object  of  our  foundation  is  to 
perpetuate  that  sentiment,  to  foster  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  as  the  only- 
means  of  securing  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  priceless 
blessing  of  free  government  which  we  have  received  from  our 
forefathers.  With  masterly  wisdom  they  embodied  in  noble 
form,  what,  as  Jefferson  said,  is  the  only  device  by  which  the 
equal  rights  of  man  can  be  secured,  to  wit,  government  by  the 
people,  acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives  chosen  by 
themselves. 

The  right  of  representation  was  the  war  cry  which  called 
them  to  arms;  and  the  solemn  instrument  by  which,  so  far  as 
human  foresight  could  go,  that  right  was  secured  for  all  time, 
was  the  crowning  achievement  of  their  sacrifices  and  toils. 

And  yet  in  some  quarters  we  hear  the  voice  of  those  who 
vainly  say  that  we  have  outgrown  the  Constitution.  God  for- 
bid!  When,  the  people  of  this  country  shall  have  outgrown 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  tiiey  will  have  outgrown 
fcfee  capacity  for  S2)i  government.  May  that  day  never  come, 
but  come  what  will,  our  duty  is  plain.  It  is  for  us.  by  the 
way  in  which  we  perform  our  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, to  see  ro  it,  that  as  far  as  our  utmost  efforts  can  go, 
what  our  ancestors  thus  achieved  shall  not  be,  in  our  day  or 
gent-ration,  lost  or  impaired.  Nor  need  we  fear  for  the  result. 
We  cannot  look  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed  and  fail 
to  see  in  the  great  crises  of  our  country's  history  the  ruling 
hand  of  a  power  greater  than  the  power  of  man.  And  now, 
when  new  perils  surround  us,  when  innovation  is  mistaken 
for  improvement,  when  we  have  to  meet  the  consequences  of 
ignorance  which  is  most  dangerous  when  accompanied  by  the 
best  and  most  generous  intentions,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  problems  more  difficult  and  momentous  than  an}-  that  the 
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foundei>  oi  the  Republic  had  to  solve,  and  it  seems  as  if  some 
hurricane  of  short-lived  popular  passion  would  sweep  us  from 
our  path,  we  have  only  the  more  resolutely  to  follow  the  road 
that  our  fathers  trod  before  us,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  land- 
marks that  have  stood  for  ages*,  to  remember  our  glorious 
past,  and  then  whatever  storms  may  surround  us,  we  may  rest 
tranquil  in  the  faith  that  as  we  follow  in  the  way  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us. 
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Ulysses  Simpson  Grant" 

-by- 
HENRY  JARED  COOKINHAM 


In  his  book  entitled,  "Representative  Men/'  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  defines  a  great  man  as  follows: — 

"I  count  him  a  great  man  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere 
of  thought,  into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and  diffi- 
culty ;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  tilings  in  a  true  light, 
and  in  large  relation-;  whilst  they  must  make  gainful  cor- 
rections, and  keep  a  vigilent  eye  on  many  sources  of  error." 

Is  Emerson's  definition  of  a  great  man  really  conect?  lie. 
says,  ;A  great  man  inhabits  a  sphere  of  thought  into  which 
other  men  rise  with  labor  and  difficulty."  But,  we  ask  do 
other  men  ever  rise  to  inhabit  the  same  sphere  of  thought  that 
great  men  inhabit?  'inspired  by  the  lofty  example  of  great 
men,  the  ordinary  man  may  approach,  but  he  never  can  in- 
habit the  same  sphere  of  the  really  great  man.  Who,  among 
the  most  faithful  students  of  art,  has  risen  to  inhabit  a  sphere 
of  thought  with  Michael  Angelo  or  Raffael?  What  student  of 
poetry  has  risen  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Shakespeare 
or  Milton?  Who  lias  stepped  within  the  charmed  circle  in- 
habited by  Wagner,  when  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
prelude  to  Lohengrin  or  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  of  Tannhauser? 
No,  great  men  inhahh-  a  snhere  ni  thought  into  which  other 
men  never  enter.  Doubly  true  is  this  with  the  great  warrior. 
He  sees  the  battle  raging  with  its  charges  and  counter- 
charges, and  hears  the  shouts  of  victory  before  the  war-cy\ 
is  sounded  or  the  wager  of  battle  is  cast.  He  has  the  power 
to  change  his  methods,  his  plan  of  attack  or  defense  in  a 
moment.  His  comprehensive  mind  grasps  a  multitude  of 
facts  and  conditions,  and  draws  an  instantaneous  conclusion 
that  may  involve  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  or  a  nation.  So  was 
it  with  the  great  warrior  who  is  the  subject  of  consideration 
to-night — Ulysses  Simpson  Grant.  He  was  born,  neither  to 
wealth  nor  poverty,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Clearmont  County, 
Ohio,  April  2J  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  Jesse  Grant  and 
Hannah  Simpson,  lie  belonged  to  the  eighth  generation  of 
the  family  in  this  country.  The  founder  of  tiiis  family,  in 
America, 'was  Matthew  Grant,  who  settled  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,   in    163O;     Their   patriotic  impulse   is   demon- 
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&trated  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  family  took  part  in 
all  the  wars  between  the  eolonies,  the  states,  and  their 
enemies  from  the  time  the  ancestor  settled  on  the  American 

Continent. 

Jesse  Grant  removed  with  his  family  from  Mount  Pleas- 
ant to  Georgetown,  Ohio,  in  1823.  The  boy,  Ulysses,  attended 
the  subscription  schools,  as  there  were  no  public  schools  in 
that  locality  at  that  early  day.  He  also  learned  the  work 
upon  a  farm,  and  became  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  horses, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  During  trie  winter  of  1836-7  he 
attended  a  select  school  at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  the  next 
winter  at  Ripley,  Ohio.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  sports  and 
was  a  leader  among  his  youthful  companions.  Two  incidents 
in  his  early  life  give  evidence  of  a  trait  of  character  which 
later  was  exceedingly  important  to  himself  and  to  the  nation. 
When  a  boy  he  attended  a  cirrus,  and  in  the  rmg  was  a 
trained  mule,  which  no  one  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  ride. 
He  volunteered  to  try.  but  was  soon  thrown  by  the  mule.  He 
threw  off  his  coat  and  hat  and  said:  "I  want  to  try  again/' 
Then,  locking  his  lees  around  the  mule's  neck  and  taking  hold 
of  the  animal's  rail,  he  remained  on  the  mule's  back;  and,  amid 
the  roars  of  laughter  in  the  audience,  he  was  declared  vic- 
torious. 

Another  incident:  At  about  this  time  the  officials  of  the 
county  where  he  lived  built  a  jail  of  logs.  His  father  sent  the 
boy  to  draw  the  logs  from  the  woods  to  the  site  of  the  jail. 
Later,  he  went  to  see  what  progress  was  made,  and  lie  found 
that  the  boy  was  drawing  logs  that  it  took  several  men  to 
lift.  He  inquired  who  assisted  in  loading  the  logs,  grid  was 
surprised  to  learn  thrii  no  one  assisted  the  boy.  He  then 
went  to  the  woods  t  >  learn  how  tin:  boy  placed  the  logs  upon 
the  wagon.  He  found  that  the  logs  had  been  drawn  over  an 
upturned  tree  in  such  a  way  that  one  end  extending  some 
distanre  up  into  the  air  over  the  tree;  that,  the  boy  then 
backed  the  wagon  under  this  end  of  the  log,  then  hitched  a 
chain  to  the  log.  and  with  the  horses,  draw  it  over  upon  the 
wagon.  The  boy  evidently  believed  m  tire  adage:  "Do  what 
vour  told,  never  ask  for  help,  and  accomplish  what  you  un- 
dertake." 

Through  the  influence  of  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  Represen- 
tative in  Co?g;ve::s.  at  the.  time,  he  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in  1830.  He  says  he  did  not  desire 
to  go  to  West  Point,  nor  to  become  a  soldier;  and,  during  the 
first  two  years  hoped  that  something  would  occur  to  enable 
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him  to  obtain  an  honorable  discharge.     He  also  says  he  was 

not  studious  when  there,  but  read  many  books.  He  excelled 
in  mathematics,  but  gave  little  attention  to  languages  and 
some  other  studies,  and  graduated  twenty-first  in  a  class  of 
thirty-nine.  There  are  but  few  incidents  of  interest  in  his 
career  while  at  West  Point.  Perhaps,  two  are  worthy  of 
mention.  He  was  noted  as  being  the  best  horseman  at  the 
Academy;  and,  to  illustrate  this,,  ori  an  occasion  when  a 
number  of  eminent  men  visited  the  Academy,  he  was  called 
upon  to  exhibit  his  skill.  In  this  exhibition  his  horse  cleared 
the  bar  at  six  feet,  which  is  the  record  high  jump  for  war- 
horses  to  the  present  day.  On  another  occasion  his  classmates 
had  procured  an  enormous  watch  which  contained  a  very 
loud  alarm.  It  was  handed  about  until  just  as  the  class  went 
into  a  recitation,  it  fell  into  Grant's  hands.  To  conceal  it  he 
put  it  inside  his  coat.  He  was  called  to  the  blackboard.  He 
solved  his  example  and  turned  to  make  the  explanation  when 
the  ala-mi  sounded.  His  face  did  not  change  expression,  and 
the  instructor,  thinking  the  sound  came  from  outside  the 
room,  ordered  the  door  shut.  Then  the  noise  was  louder,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  professor.  Although  the.  room 
was  in  an  uproar,  Grant  stood  impassive  until  the  noise  ceased 
and  then  began:  <;As  T  was  about  to  remark."  Little  did  the 
puzzled  professor  think  that  the  disturbing  element  was  con- 
cealed within  the  bosom  of  the  future  commander  of  the 
army  ot  the  United  States. 

After  graduating  in  1843  he  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Infantry  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  and  went  with  the 
regiment  to  Jefferson  Barracks  rrear  St.  Louis. 

It  was  while  located  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  sister  of  his  class  and  room-mate  F.  T.  Dent,  and  this 
cultured  lady  afterward  became  his  wife.  He  had  no  desire 
to  remain  in  the  army,  but  rather  desired  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  West  Point. 

The  controversy  beiween  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
had  become  serious  in  1844,  and  the  Fourth  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier.  At  this  time  Grant  was  suffering 
from  a  cough  which  presaged  consumption  and  his  friends 
were  alarmed,  as  other  members  of  the  family  had  died  of  this 
disease.  His  outdoor  life  at  Camp  Salubrity,  undoubtedly. 
aided  much  in  restoring  him  to  health.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Corpus  Christi.  While 
attempting  to  leave  a  steamer  in  the  harbor  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  bo  a  fail,  head  foremost,  of  about  twenty-five  feet  into 
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the  water.  At  Corpus  Christi,  an  army  consisting  of  about 
three  thousand  men  under  General  Taylor,  was  assembled.. 
Grant  was  with  the  army  and  was  here  promoted  to  full  sec- 
end  lieutenant.  This  little  army  advanced  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  Rio  Grande  river',  and  here  a  portion  of  the 
American  Army  was  attacked  by  the  .Mexicans.  The  Mexican 
War  had  begun,  and  on  May  8th  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was 
fought.  Then  followed  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Raima.  In 
both  battles  Giant  took  part.  Genera1  Taylor,  then  with  his 
army  advanced  to  Monterey.  During  the  battle  there  Grant 
volunteered  to  ''run  the  gauntlet"  across  the  streets  swept  by 
artillery  and  musketry,  to  procure  ammunition.  This  he  did 
safely.  After  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  with  his  regiment, 
Grant  was  transferred  to  Scott's  army  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo.,  Ccutreras,  Ckurubusco, 
Moleno  del  Rev  and  Ch'apu!  tepee.  Fn  t'Tffe  last  battle  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  placing  a  cannon  in  the  belli  y  of  a 
church  that  ic  might  do  better  execution.  For  this  he  was 
complimented  by  his  Major,  Colonel  and  General  Worth.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  he  had  taken  active  part  in  eight  bat- 
tles and  had  escaped  unharmed.  He  earned  and  received  pro- 
motion for  meritorious  services  as  follows:  At  Molino  del 
Rey.  Brevet  First  Lieutenant,  at  Chapultepec,  Brevet  Captain 
and  full  First  Lieutenant. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  August. 
184/,  he  married  Julia  B.  Dent  of  .St.  Louis.  His  regiment 
was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Detroit,  and  in  1851  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sackets  Harbor,  and  the  folk  /ring  year,  was  sent  to 
the  Pacific  Coasl  tvhere  Grant  remained  until  the  summer  of 
1854,  serving  most  of  the  time  as  regimental  quartermaster, 
and  during  this  period  lie  was  promoted  Lo  a  Captaincy.  He 
resigned  and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  a  farm  owned  by 
his  "wife,  near  that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  about  four 
years  carrying  on  the  farm  and  working  at  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  until  1858.  In  1859  he  opened  a  real  estaLe  office  in 
St.  Louis,  as  a  partner  of  a  Mr.  Boggs.  The  business  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  two  families,  and  he  withdrew  and  re- 
moved to  Galena,  Illinois,  where  his  father  had  established 
a  leather  store  which  was  carried  on  by  two  sons.  Although 
Ulysses  entered  the  store  as  a  clerk,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  father  to  establish  his  three  sons  in  this  business  at 
Galena.  He  had  lived  at  Galena  about  a  year  when,  on  April 
11,  i86r,  Fort  Sumpter.  in  Charleston  Harbor,  was  fired  upon 
bv  rebels.  President  Lincoln'  called  for  75,000  volunteers. 
April  18th  a  citizens'  meeting  was  held  at  Galena  and  Captain 
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Grant  presided.     On  assuming  the  chair,  in  reference  to  the 

controversy  between  the  north  and  south  he  said:  "It  will 
not  be  settled  except  at  the  cannon's  mouth."  A  company 
of  volunteers  was  raised  and  the  officers  were  elected  at  that 
meeting;.  He  assisted  the  company  in  drills  and  went  with  it 
to  Spring-field.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Yates  to  aid 
in  organizing  the  regiments  from  Illinois,  and  his  services 
were  oi  great  value  to  the  state.  On  June  i6th,  1861,  the 
Governor  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the  2ist  Regiment  of 
Illinois  volunteers. 

He  had,  on  May  24,  1S61,  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  tin:  United  States,  tendered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  letter  was  never  answered. 

He  was  first  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, and  there  had  command  of  three  regiments.  Without 
his  knowledge  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  General.  The  first 
intimation  01  this  he  received  through  the  St.  Louis  papers. 
Soon  after  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Southeast  Mis- 
souri and  Southern  Illinois.  He  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Cairo,  and  at  this  time  he  had  about  20,000  men.  To  prevent 
the  reinforcement  of  Price,  who  was  operating  against  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  Grant  decided'  to  capture  and  destroy  a  small 
encampment  of  rebels  at  Belmont,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  knew  that  there  were  large  rebel  forces  near, 
but  his  plan  "was  to  destroy  the  camp  at  Belmont  and  return 
before  reinforcements  could  be  brought  against  him.  Tin-  he 
accomplished  November  7th.  Some  writers  say  he  was  de- 
feated at  Belmont,  although  he  accomplished  what  hi  planned 
to  do,  but  could  not  hold  the  place  nor  was  such  his  intention. 
In  the  engagements  he  was  constantly  mmcr  fire,  was  the  last 
man  to  board  tin-  transports  on  returning,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped capture.  This  was  his  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  loss  was  4.85  billed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  rebel 
loss  was  6x2.  Grant  captured  two  guns  and  spiked  four 
others.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  Forts  Henry  and 
Herman  on  the  Tennessee  river.  It  was  important  that  these 
fortifications  should  be  captured  in  order  to  open  navigation 
of  the  river  to  the  Union  forces. 

On  February  .2,  1862,  Grant,  with  an  army  of  about  ten 
thousand  num.  and  Mag  Officer  Foote  with  seven  gun  boats, 
started  to  capture  Fort  Henry.  Grant  landed  his  army,  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  advance  on  the  fort  at  ti  A.  M.  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  2800  men  and  the 
camp  outside  trie  fort  was  entrenched.     The  gun-boats  were  to 
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attack  the  fort  at  close  range  while  the  troops  were  to  invest 
the  garrison.     The  gun-boats  engaged  the  water  battery,  but 

the  troops  were  delayed  by  floods.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  on  the  approach  oi  the  Union  forces  the  fort 
had  been  evacuated,  only  a  few  artillery-men  being  left  to 
work  the  guns. 

A  far  more  important  move  was  then  undertaken,  by 
General  Grant,  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  about  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Henry. 
Fort  Donelson  was  garrisoned  by  21,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  John  B.  Floyd  with  Pillow  second,  and  Gen- 
eral B'uckner  third  in  command.  The  fort  was  protected  by 
rifle  pits  about  two  miles  out.  The  land  about  was  broken 
and  wooded;  the  trees  had  been  felled  outward  and  the  Hmbs 
sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  abatis.  On  Pebpuary  7?th,  Grant- 
invested  the  fort  with  15,000  men,  while  within  the  entrench- 
ment were  21,000.  Within  the  next  two  days  Grant  was  re- 
inforced, so  that,  on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  he  had  27,000 
men  to  guard  the  line  of  supplies  and  confront  the  enemy. 
Flag-Officer  Foote  arrived  with  his  Meet  February  13th,  and 
on  the  14th  attacked  the  fort  at  close  range.  Most  of  the  ves- 
sels were  disabled  and  Foote  was  wounded.  The  Rebels  were 
jubilant  and  telegraphed  to  Richmond  that  they  had  secured 
a  great  victory.  At  the  request  of  Foote.  Grant  visited  'him 
on  the  Flag-ship,  and  was  informed  that  the  fleet  was  so  dis- 
abled that  it  must  go  for  repairs.  When  Grant  returned  to 
land  he  received  a  message  to  the  efTect  that  the  enemy  had 
made  an  assault  on  McClemand,  who  held  the  right  of  the 
line,  had  defeated  his  division,  anci  ti '.■::.  he  w;v  in  full  w  treat. 
Grant  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  His  presence  re- 
stored confidence  at  the  right,  and  he  ordered  a  genera!  attack 
all  along  the  line.  The  attack  was  so  successful  that  at  night 
Smith's  division  of  Grant's  army  was  inside  the  rebel  lines. 
Consternation  reigned  at  the  Confederate  headquarters.  Gen- 
eral Floyd.  Chief  in  Command,  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  did  not  relish  failing  into  the  hands 
of  a  Union  General.  A  council  was  held  and  all  agreed  that 
the  fort  could  not  be  held.  Floyd  and  Pillow  Med  at  night 
leaving  Euckner,  a  brave  soldier,  in  command.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  Grant  and  Buckner  were  old.  and  warm  personal 
friends.  Buckner  asked  Grant  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  In  his  reply 
Grant  said  :  "No  terms  except  on  unconditional  and  immedi- 
ate surrender  can  be  accepted.  T  propose  immediately  to  move 
upon  your  works/'    Buckner  replied  that  he  i]  elled  to 
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accept  "the  ungenerous  and  imchivalrous  terms."       Bucknei 

said  afterward  that,  after  the  surrender,  Giant  followed  bini 
into  the  dark  apart  from  his  officers,  and  tendered  to  him  his 
purse.     He  remembered  Buckner's  kindness  to  him  in  former 

years  when  he  needed  money. 

The  fall  of  Donelson  was  the  first  great  victory  of  the  Fed- 
eral armies.  About  15,000  men  and  a  large  amount  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  were  captured.  While  in  the  east  there 
had  been  defeat  after  defeat  of  Federal  forces;  in  the  west,  un- 
der the.  unassuming  young  Brigadier-General,  victory  follow- 
ed victory,  and  lie  was  made  a  Major-General  of  volunteers. 
Soon  after  this  he  was,  without  reason,  relieved  of  command, 
but  on  March  13,  1&62,  he  was  restored,  and  on  March  17th, 
assumed  command  of  the  army  lying  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
near  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  rebels  held  Corinth,  about 
twenty  miles  away  with  a  much  larger  force  under  General  A. 
S.  Johnston.  Grain  had  five  divisions,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Generals  C.  F.  Smith,  McGlernand,  Lew  Wallace, 
Hurlburt  and  Sherman.  He  was  being  reinforced  slowly,  but 
expected  Buell  with  40,000  men  from  Nashville,  on  April  6th. 

On  the  night  of  April  4th,  while  he  was  passing  to  the 
front,  he  was  severely  injured  by  his  horse  falling  on  his  foot. 
From  this  injury  he  suffered  severe  pain  through  the  great 
battle.  Before  Buell  arrived,  the  enemy  came  out  from 
Corinth,  attacked  the  Federals  with  a  superior  force,  and  after 
a  desperate  right,  drove  them  back  nearly  to  the  Tennessee 
river. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th;  Grant  intended,  to  ride  out 
and  meet  Buell.  but,  white  at  brealcfam  he  heard  heavy  htitf\ 
and  immediately  went  to  the  front  and  found  a  terrible  battle 
raging.  He  was  personally  in  command  ail  day  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  light,  Just  at  night  a  portion  of  Bueil's  forces 
reached  the  field,  bur  the  firing  had  substantially  ceased.  The 
next  morning  the  tables  were  turned.  The  Commander  of 
the  Confederate  forces — Johnson — had  been  killed  the  first 
day,  and  the  Federals  now  outnumbered  the  Confederates 
and  administered  a  severe  defeat,  and  the  enemy  beat  a  pre- 
cipitious  retreat  to  Corinth. 

In  the  second  day  of  the  fight  a  bullet  struck  the  scabbard 
of  Grant's  sword  and  nearly  broke  it  oft.  Undoubtedly  the 
scabbard  saved  hi--  life.  Pittsburg  Lauding  was  the  greal 
battle  of  the  war  up  to  this  time.  The  losses  were,  Federal 
1,754  killed.  8,408  wounded  and  2.HS5  missing. 

Beauregard,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  on  the  death 
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of  Johnston,   reported    his    loss   at    10,699,   but    it   must    have 
been  more,  because  the   Federals  buried    more    Confederate 

dead  in  front  of  two  divisions,  than  Beauregard  reported  killed 
in  all. 

General  Hallock  was  placed  in  command  of  the  district 
after  this  with  Grant  second  in  command.  He  says  after  that 
he  was  little  more  than  an  observer  in  the  affairs  about 
Corinth..  His  position,  under  Hallock,  was  unpleasant;  and, 
having-  asked  to  be  relieved,  was  permitted  to  remove  his 
headquarters  to  Memphis.  On  his  way  to  that  city  he  barely 
escaped  capture  by  a  band  of  Confederates.  Hallock  was 
made  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Grant  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee  and  afterward  the 
Department  of  Tennessee. 

Next  came  the  remarkable  campaign  of  Vicksburg.  This 
city  was  called  the  Gibralter  of  America.  December  8th,  1863, 
Grant  issued  orders  for  Sherman  to  take  his  forces  from 
Memphis  into  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  Soon  after  he  de- 
cided to  take  personal  command  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
He  arrived  at  Young's  Point,  January  29,  1863,  and  began  op- 
erations. At  that  time  the  Mississippi  river  formed  almost 
an  S  in  its  bend  in  front  of  Vicksburg.  Since  that  time  it  has 
so  changed  its  course  that,  without  knowing  this  fact,  one 
cannot  understand  tlie  situation  there  during  the  siege.  The 
city  was  on  a  high  bluff — very  steep  from  the  river  and  also 
on  the  northerly  and  southerly  side.  It  was  only  approachable 
by  a  land  force  from  the  easterly  side.  The  water  in  the 
river  and  in  the  many  streams  and  bayous  was  very  high  dur- 
ing the  winter.  This  made  tn-e  movement  of  troops  ver\  dif- 
ficulty. Grant,  however,  against  all  precedent,  and  against 
the  advice  of  his  general.--  decided  to  move  his  army  south  oi 
the  city  by  crossing  the  river  above,  passing  around  on  the 
west  side,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles,  and  re-crossing 
the  river  again  below  the  city. 

On  April  16th,  Admiral  Porter  ran  the  batteries  with  his 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports,  and  April  20,  I 863,  Grant 
ordered  his  army  from  Milikes  Bend,  above  Vicksburg.  to 
New  Cartilage  below  the  city.  April  29th,  Porter  attacked 
Grand  Gulf,  but  could  not  silence  the  batteries,  and  ran  past 
them  with  his  fleet,  at  night,  while  McClernand's  division, 
about  10,000  strong,  marched  around  to  the  west  of  Grand 
Gulf.  In  the  morning  the  fleet,  and  a  portion  of  Grant's  army, 
were  safely  moving  down  the  river,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  rebel  forces,  at  Grand  Gulf.  On  April  30th  part  of  Grant's 
armv  was  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  north  of  Bruens- 
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burg.  On  May  7th  he  had  33,000  men  on  dry  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Then  followed  some  of  the  mosl  extraordi- 
nary military  manoeuvres  in  the  history  of  wars. 

The  Vicksburg  campaign  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  a 
statement  of  the  important  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  to  the 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  to  the  skilled  military 
man,  that,  from  May  5th  to  July  4th,   1863,  Grant  displayed 

generalship  of  the  very  first  order.  There  were  about  60,000 
Confederates.,  distributed  at  Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Jack- 
son and  Vicksburg,  within  a  radius  of  about  50  miles.  Grant 
with  33,000  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  with,  substantially, 
no  communication  with  a  base  of  supplies.  In  the  next 
twenty  days  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Confederates  in  five 
battles,  captured  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  destroyed 
immense  quantities  of  military  stores,  captured  over  6,000 
prisoners,  killed  and  wounded  as  inane  more  of  the  enemy, 
took  twenty-seven  heavy  cannon  and  six  held  pieces.  His 
entire  loss  was  695  killed,  3425  wounded  and  259  mi 
Afore  than  that,  he  had  Pemberton  shut  up  in  Vicksburg,  with 
rnnre  than  32,000  men,  and  his  own  arm)-  so  securely  around 
Vicksburg-  that  ultimate  surrender  was  inevitable. 

A  Confederate  army  under  Johnston,  about  equal  to 
Grant's,  was  soon  assembled  on  the  Big  Black  river  in  the 
rear  of  Grant,  who  in  the  meantime  had  received  some  re- 
inforcements, and  Sherman  was  assigned  to  take  care  of  John- 
ston, while  the  siege  went  on.  There  was  constant  lighting, 
but  the  defense  of  the  city  was  hopeless  There  was  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  outside  and,  On  July  4.  1863,  Vicksburg 
surrendered  with  its  3T;8eo  men,  r'72  cann  m  i  k!  6o;000  ■ 
arms.  This  was,  at  that  time,  the  largest  capture  oi  mei 
and  munitions  of  war,  since  the  invention  of  gun  powder. 
The  President,  General  Hallock  and  every  other  promi 
officer  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign.,  disapproved 
Grant's  plan  for  taking  Vicksburg.  After  the  surrender,  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  him,  "I  wish  now  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  was  wrong  and  you  were  right."  Sher- 
man  had  pretested,  in  writing  against  the  plan,  handed  the 
urotest  to  Grant  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  Grant  k<  pt 
the  protest,  and  just  before  the  surrender  handed  it  back  to 
Sherman. 

On  entering  the  city  Grant  went  to  Perrrberton's  head- 
quarters, and  when  he  entered  the  room  neither  I  emberton 
nor  any  of  his  stair'  rose.  He  had  been  riding  in  great  heat 
and  dust  and  was  thirstv.  lie  asked  for  a  glass  of  water 
and  was  told,  bv  one  of  Pemberton's  staff,  wl  ere    te  c  mid  g<  t 
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it.    As  there  was  no  resentment  in  Grant's  nature,  he  paid  no 

attention  to  the  intended  slight. 

Grant's  name,  notwithstanding  Meade's  defeat  of  Lee,  at 
Gettysburg,  was  fast  becoming  the  synonym  for  victory.  De- 
tail of  manoeuvre  and  circumstances  that  had  given  success, 
were  unknown  to  the  people  generally,  but  everyone  knew 
of  Forts  Henry,  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Vicksburg, 
and  they  were  satisfied  with  results.  ''Here  is  the  man  that 
always  wins,"  they  said,  and  ''that  is  what  we  want."  He  was 
made  a  Major-General  in  the  Regular  Army  without  any 
request  on  his  part.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and 
while,  there  was  severly  injured  by  the  falling  of  his  horse 
which  was  frightened  by  a  locomotive,  tie  returned  to  Vicks- 
burg, although  scarcely  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  was  or- 
dered by  HaHoek,  to  send  all  available  troops  to  Rosencranz 
at  Chattanooga.  Sherman  was  left  in  command  to  take  care  of 
Johnston,  and  soon  drove  him  out  of  Mississippi.  Betore 
Grant  was  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  Rosencranz  had  been  de- 
feated, at  Chicamauga,  in  the  bloodiest  battle  fought  since 
the  invention  of  tire  arms,  was  driven  back  to  Chattanooga,  and 
there  his  army  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  superior 
force  under  Bragg,  or  by  starvation.  Grant  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  military  division  of  Mississippi,  and  hastened, 
still  very  lame,  to  Louisville,  and  thence  to  Chattanooga.  He 
arrived  there  October  24,  1803,  and  took  formal  command. 
The  army  was  short  of  clothing  and  of  rations  and  was  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  force.  The  situation  was  desperate. 
Grant's  executive  ability  was  such  that,  in  a  week,  he  had 
supplied  the  annv  wfth  clot'Mng  arm  Wftti  full  rations,  and 
commenced  aggressive  operation  against  the  enemy.  The 
Federal  Commander's  headquarters  wrerc  at  Chattanooga,  on 
trie  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
enemy"  was  entrenched  on  Missionary  Rid  o\  at  an  elevation  of 
about  500  feet  above  the  city.,  although,  a  considerable  force 
was  on  Lookout  Mountain  about  2200  feci  above  the  sea 
level.  By  skillful  manoeuvring  Grant  concealed  his  real  de- 
sign from  the  Confederate  commander;  and,  on  November 
23rd  ordered  an  attack.  Hooker  took  Lookout  Mountain,  by 
what -Was  known  as  the  ''Battle  Above  the  Clouds."  While 
this  battle  was  in  progress  Sherman  was  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee river;  and,  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was 
approaching  Bragg's  right  flank. 

On  Novembed  25th  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge  or  Chattanooga.  The  headquarters  of  the  two  com- 
manding generals,  during  {his  battle,  were  in  plain  sight; 
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perhaps,  with  their  glasses  they  could  count  the  buttons  on 
each  other's  coats.  Sherman  attacked  Bragg' s  right,  H< 
his  left  and  Thomas  the  center.  The  advance  of  Thomas'  divi- 
sion was,  perhaps,  the  most  spectacular  of  anything  of  the 
kind  during-  the  great  war.  Generals  Grant,  Thomas  and 
Granger  stood  on  Orchard  Knob;  and,  without  any  inter- 
ferring  object  saw  the  magnificent  charge.  The  order  was  to 
advance,  and  to  capture  the  fust  line  of  entrenchments,  and 
there  await  orders.  But,  without  waiting  for  the  second  or- 
der, the  troops,  after  capturing  the  first  line,  were  so  flushed 
with  success  that  they  rushed  on,  swept  everything  before 
them,  and  placed  the  Union  flag  on  the  enemy's  work.  The 
battle  was  won. 

Again  the  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  always 
victorious  general.  To  measure  the  importance  of  these  en- 
counters, it  is  necessary  to  count  the  cost  in  blood.  The 
Union's  loss  was  5,616,  and  the  Confederate  about  9,000. 
General  Hallbck,  never  profuse  in  his  praise  of  Grant,  said  of 
the  battle:  "Considering  the  strength  of  the  rebels  position 
and  the  difficulty  of  storming  his  intrenchments,  the  Battle  of 
Chattanooga  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  in 
history."  The  great  Napolean  said:  "In  war  men  are  nothing, 
a  man  is  everything."  This  seems  to  have  been  realized  at 
the  National  Capital.  It  was  there  thought  that,  at  last,  the 
"man"  had  been  found.  The  office  of  Lieutenant-General, 
which  no  man  in  this  country  but  Washington  had  held,  was 
created,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  appointed  to  that  high 
office,  and  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  receive  his  commis- 
sion. He  appeared  at  the  Capital  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian, 
en rly  in  March,  iS6<.  The  attention  shown  him  overpowered 
him,  and  lead  him  to  say,  to  Air.  Lincoln,  before  he  left,  that 
he  was  "tired  of  this  show  business." 

A  private  interview'  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  place  at  the  White  House.  The  President  said  to  him 
that  he  had  decided  to  place  him  in  supreme  command  of  'j]] 
the  armies.  Grant  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  room, 
with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  for  sometime,  and  then, 
turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  said:  "Mr,  President,  upon  one  con- 
dition I  will  accept,  and  that  condition  is,  that  1  shall  not  be 
interferred  with  from  Washington." 

The  President  assured  him  that  this  should  not  be  done, 
and  the  next  day,  March  9,  1S64,  was  fixed  upon  for  presenting 
the  commission. 

In  the  presence  of  his  cabinet,  and  of  the  son  of  General 
Grant,  and  part  of  his  staff,  the  President  handed  the   Lieu- 
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tenant-General  the  important  document  and  addressed  him  as 
follows : — 

''General  Grant,  the  nation's  appreciation  of 
what  you  have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for 
what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  existing  great 
struggle,  are  now  presented,  with  this  commission 
constituting"  you  lieutenant-general  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  With  this  high  honor,  devolves 
upon  you,  also,  a  corresponding  responsibility.  As 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God.  it  will 
sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add.  that  with  what 
I  here  speak  for  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty 
personal  concurrence." 

To  this  he  replied  : — 

"Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  commission,  with 
gratitude  for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid 
of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  in  so  many 
fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest 
endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations.  1  feel 
the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving" 
on  me;  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  be 
due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all,  to  the  favor  of 
trial:  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

On  assuming  command  he  designated  Sherman  a;,  his 
successor  at  Chattanooga,  requested  Meade  to  remain  in  im- 
mediate command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  March 
26,  1-864,  he  took  up  his  h'eadtjuarters  at  Culpepper  Court  Hou 
Virginia,  near  the  headquarters  of  Meade.  To  understand  the 
situation  of  the  two  contending  armies  at  this  time  it  i^  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  certain,  important  faces.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rapidam  and  was 
confronted  by  Lee's  army  well  entrenched  on  the  south  side. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lee  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Lie  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  educated  "by  the  government  at  West  Point,  and  at 
one  time  was  Superintendent  of  that  institution.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  opinion  that  he  followed  his  state  into  rebellion, 
the  truth  is  he  preceded  it.  lie  resigned  his  position  in  the 
army,  and  accepted  the  command  of  Confederate  troops  be- 
fore* the  people  of  Virginia  had  vo+ed  upon  the  subject  of 
secession.  He  was  the  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  at  the 
very  first,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army     in     Virginia 
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with  the  rank  of  Urigadiei-Gcneral.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  hi  command  of  the  same  army  defending  Richmond.  He 
was  in  his  own  state  where  every  road,  river,  valley,  moun- 
tain and  hill  was  familiar  to  him.  '  lie  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  Confederate  army,  except  his  own.  His  theatre  of  war 
was  within  a  radius  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

Grant,  at  the  time  of  assuming  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  was  forty-one  years  old.  When  the  war 
commenced  he  was  not  in  the  army,  and  had  no  influential 
friends.  ^  Me  had  never  asked  promotion,  yet  had  won  his  way 
to  the^  highest  rank  in  the  army.  His  command  extended  over 
a  territory  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  square. 

The  departments  and  Commanders  of  the  Federal  armies, 
at  this  time,  in  the  theatre  of  war,  were  as  follows: — 

Arkansas,  under   Steele,  18,000  men. 
Gulf,  under  Banks,  56,800  men. 
Tennessee,  under  McBherson,  56,000  men. 
Cumberland,  under  Thomas,  102,000  men. 
Ohio,  under  Schofield,  26,500  men. 
West  Virginia,  under  Siegel,  26,000  men. 
Washington,  under  Augur,  28,000  men. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  under  Butler,  47,000  men. 
South  Atlantic  Coast,  under  Gillmore,  9,700  men. 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Meade,  97,000  men. 
The  9th  Corps,  under  BuraSide,  about  22,000. 
Over  all  these  scattered  forces    Grant    was    in    supreme 
command. 

The  particular  armv  that  he  was  to  le?d  to  battle  was 
strange  to  him,  as  was  nearly  every  general  tinder  him.     lb 


vas  to  fight  on  the  offensive.  I  ec  on  the  defensive.  Napoleon 
laid,  "One  man  on  the  defensive  is  equal  to  three  on  the  oi- 
ensive";  so  that  had  every  other  thing  been  equal,  he  should 
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have  had  three  men  to  Lee's  one.  Yet  he  did  not  have  two  to 
Lee's  one  in  the  armies  now  confronting  each  other.  Let  tins 
illustration  make  the  situation  still  clearer.  He  was  to  play 
a  game  of  chess,  with  the  Southern  champion,  on  the  plains  of 
Virginia,  for  a  chess  board,  when  the  stake  was  human  lives 
and  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  He  was  also  to  play,  blindfolded, 
at  the  same  time  eight  or  ten  other  games  in  other  parts  of 
the  great  theatre  of  war. 

His  command  extended  over  a  territory  greater  than  the 
British  Isles,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  combined.  And 
while  he  played  the  game  of  War  with  the  Champion  of  the 
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South,  he  also.9pmm5.nded  all  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field 
and  gave  definite  orders  for  all  theii    operation.       No  otl 
general  in  history  had  done  this  on  so  extensive  a  scale.     His 
mind  was  so  comprehensive,  that  he  carried  the  whole  great 
field  of  war  in  its  grasp. 

May  4th,  1S64,  the  Army  of  the  Poto  '•■-,  and  the  an  ■ 
of  Northern  Virginia  lay  face  to  face.  '!  '  is  was  the  day 
selected  by  Grant  for  a  forward  movement,  not  only  against 
Lee,  but  all  over  the  theatre  of  war.  The  two  great  cham- 
pions were,  that  day,  to  join  in  a  mighty  strife  for  the  preser- 
vation or  destruction  of  a  nation.  Meade,  under  Grant,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac-  The  corps  com- 
manders were  Hancock,  Warren  and  Sedgwick.  The  cavalry 
was  under  Sheridan  and  the  artillery  unci  ■:    Hunt. 

Lee's,  corps  commanders  were  Longstreet,  Anderson, 
Early  and  Hill.  The  cavalry  was  cemmzndrA  by  Stuart.  Both 
armies  were  American  and  none  better  eve;  marched  to  battle. 

The  two  great  antagonists  knew  th<  character  of  the 
coming  conflict  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Grant  must  attack, 
Lee  must  defend.  Then  followed  the  great  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Grant  had  not  broken  through  Lee's  lines,  and 
Lee  had  not  driven  Grant  back  to  the  Rapidam.  The  armies 
were  in  substantially  the  same  position  after,  as  before  the 
battle.  The  next  day  Grant  manoeuvred,  but  could  not  induce 
Lee  to  come  out  of  his  entrenchments.  Against  the  advice  of 
his  generals.  Grant  decided  to  move  his  entin  army  at  night. 
by  the  left  Bank  on  to  Spottsylvania.  1  his  was  done,  but  by 
accident  some  of  Lee's  army  reached  there  lii    ;-. 

Then,  May  9th  and  Toil;,  the  armties  again  fought  a 
rirk  bailie  at  'Spoitsylvania.  Lee  mostly  in  entrenchments 
and  Grant  the  attacking  party.  The  lo  •  were  heavy  on 
both  sides,  but  the  result  was  not  decisive.  At  the  end  of 
the  battle  Grant  reported  to  General  H alloc)  and  said:  "The 
result  up  to  this  time  is  much  in  our  Favor  I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Again,  by  the 
left  flank  Grant's  army  moved  on  toward  Richmond,  and 
again  he  fought  Lee  at  North  Anna  and  at  Cold  Harbor.  Still 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  on.  by  the  left  flank,  across 
the  Chickahpminy  and  the  James,  and  on  to  Petersburg-,  ever 
drawing  tighter  and  tighter,  over  the  bloody  trail,  its  coil 
around  the" vitals  of  the  rebellion.  Confederate  and  unfriendly 
writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  nun  in 
Grant's  army  "and  his  losses,  and  have  underestimated  Lee's 
army  and  his  losses.    They  have  also  made  exaggerated  state- 
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merits  as  to  Grant's  reinforcements,  and  have    said    nothing 

about  Lee's.  The  records  show  that  when  Grant  crossed  the 
Rapidam  he  had  n6,ooo  men  and  that  he  received  about 
21,000  reinforcements;  that  in  the  campaign,  he  lost  6,586 
killed,  26,047  wounded  and  6,626  missing.  There  are  no  au- 
thentic figures,  either  of  the  numbers  in  Lee's  army  or  the 
number  of  his  losses.  But  Grant  says  that  Lee  had  not  less 
than  80,000  men  at  the  start,  and  that  Lee's  reinforcements 
were  about  equal  to  his  own;  that,  "all  circumstances  con- 
sidered we  did  not  have  any  advantage  in  numbers/' 

On  June  15th,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed 
the  James  river  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  It  was  Grant's  plan  to  hold  Lee's  army  together 
in  his  front,  while  Sherman  made  his  march  to  the  sea,  and 
while  Sheridan  swept  the  Shenandoah  valley — the  granary  of 
Lee's  army— with  the  besom  of  destruction.  It  was,  also, 
Grant's  opinion  that  less  lives  would  be  sacrificed  by  a  pro- 
tracted siep/e,  than  by  assault  upon  the  well  fortified  positi 
of  the  Confederate  Army  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg',  lie 
knew  the  end  must  come  and  said:  "I  am  as  sure  of  taking 
Richmond  as  I  am  of  death." 

From   his  headquarters   he   directed  the    siege,    and    the 

over    a  vast    territory 
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was  whether  or  not  Ire  could  evade  his  pursuer,  and  escape 
d  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  or  reach.  Johnston's  army,  which 

-as  being  driven  through  North  Carolina  by  Sherman. 


With  spirits  high  the  Federals  went  to  the  attack  and  swept 
ail  .before  them. 

April  2nd,  while  in  church,  Jefferson  Davis  received  the 
startling  dispatch  from  Lee,  that  Richmond  must  be  evacuated 
and  consternation  reigned  in  the  Rebel  Capit; 
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April  3 id,  General  Wetzel,  at  the  head  of  a  porti 
Grant's  army  entered  Richmond.     The  same  day  Peters 
fell  with  its  12,000  prisoners  and  50  pieces  of  artillery.    Lee's 

army  fought,  retreated  and  fought  again,  and  almost  Stan 
fled  westward  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  escape.     But  Lee's 
star  had   set.     His  last   battle   was   fought.        He   could    1 
escape.     His  relentless  pursuer,  with  his  victori  >us  army  had 
closed  every  avenue.     In  the  little  village  of  Ap 
April  9,  1865,  forty-eight  years,  ago  to-day,  the  greatest  Civil 
War   in    history    ended.      On    this    memorable    occasion 
were,  within  the  McLean  house,  besides  the  great  chieftains. 
Major-Generals   Philip   H.  Sheridan,    Edward  M.     Ord     and 
Seth    Williams,    Brevet-Major-Generals    Rufus    Ingalls    and 
John  G.  Barnard,  Brigadier-General  fohn  A.  Rawlins,  Grant's 
Chief  of  Staft,  Colonels  Horace   Ranter,  OviHe   E     Babcock, 
Eli  S.  Parker,  a  faffl  bitf&d  Sigfrfcea  frrdtarn,  'Gwwj  ire  ::.  Bowers, 
Frederick  T.   Dent  and  Alexander  Badeau.     No  Confederate 
accompanied  General  Lee.  but  his  Secretary,  Colonel  Charles 
Marshall. 

Fiction  has  made  the  interview  unbecoming  the  t 
participants  in  the  event.  It  has  pictured  Lee  as  handing  his 
sword  to  Grant  who  took  it,  and  handed  it  back  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  could  not  have,  been  worn  by  a  braver  man.  But 
these  men  were  to  great  for  such  trivial  things.  Lee  was 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  His  hair  and  beard  were  gray.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  wore  a  new  gray  uniform  with 
a  sword  and  scabbard  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Grant  was 
but  forty-two  years  old,  youthful  in  appearance,  with  brown 
hair  and  Iv-awh  He  wore  a  soldier's  blouse  and 
tered  with  mud  from  his  ride  that  morning,  lie  carried  no 
sword  and  nothing  marked  his  rank,  except  the  three  stars 
a  Lieutenant-General  c.i  his  should.ei  straps.  They  met, 
shook  hands  and  Grant  said:  "I  met  yen  once  1  efore,  Gen- 
eral Lee,  while  we  were  serving  in  Mexico,  v'  n  you  came 
over  from  General  Scott's  headquarters  to  visit  Garland's 
Brigade,  to  which  I  then  belonged.  I  have  always  remem- 
bered your  appearance,  and  T  think  I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere.'1  "Yes."  said  Lee,  "I  know  I  met  you  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  recollect 
how  you  looked,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  recall  a  single 
feature."  The  term-  of  surrender  had  been  stated  in  the  cor- 
respondence and  were  quickly  reduced  to  writing  by  General 
Grant,  and  accepted  bv  Lee.'  Lee  told  Grant  that  his  men 
were  suffering  for  food  and.  clothing.  General  Grant  then 
gave  directions  to  supply  the  Confederate   Army  with  r;    i   1    • 
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and  that  every  soldier  that  claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  mule 
should  be  allowed  to  take  if   home,  and  the  interview     i   I    ; 
Lee  shook  hands  with  General  Grant,  bowed    t<     I         others 
and  left  the  room.     He  stood  upon  the  piazza  of  the  h  >use  and 
gazed  upon  the  valley  where  his  soldiers,  were,  now  prisoners 
of  war.     He  smote  his  hands  together  several  timer  s 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.     What  his  thought*    were 
we  may  imagine.     He  had  betrayed  the  government  that  had 
educated  him,  broken  his  oath,  had  waged  a  war  for  one  of 
the  worst  causes  for  which  anv  army  ever  fought  and  h;  d 
all. 

The  victorious  general  had  received   the    same    mill 
education,  had  proven  loyal  to  his  country,  had  kepi   I 
and  had  rendered  a  service  of  unparalleled  value  to  hi 
ernment.     On  leaving  the  McLean  house,  he  heard  tlie 
of  a  salute  in.  honor  of    the    victory    which    he     immediately 
stopped,  saying  the  war  is  oyq.y  they  are  all  our  countrymen 
now.     Instead  of  riding  in  triumph   through     Richmond,    he 
went  to  Washington  by  the  way  of  City  "Point,  avoided   all 
display,  and,  after  reporting  to    the    President    and    to    the 
Secretary  of  War,  left  Washington  with  his  wife,  April   14th 
to  visit  their  children,  at   school  in   Philadelphia,  bavin;;   de- 
clined an  invitation  to  attend  Ford  Theatre  that  evening  with 
the    President.       He    reached    Philadelphia    and    received    I 
startling  news  that  the  President  had  been  assassinated  while 
in  the  theatre.     He  returned  to  Washington  immediately,  and 
as   soon   as   circumstances   would   permit,   he   went    to    Slier- 
man's  headquarters  in  North  Carolina.      Sherman  had 
provisional  terms  to  johegee  fen   the  strrrd   lei     ■■"     is   Army. 
Under  the  instructions  of  the  President.  G  ani    went   I     v\  it 
Sherman  in  order  to  procure  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
surrender.     He  did  not  let  Johnston  know  that  he  was  present, 
and  allowed  the  negotiations  to  go  on  between  Sherman  and 
Johnston,  and  the  same  terms  were  granted  to  Johnst  >n  that 
had  been  given  to   Lee.     Soon  after  this   the  two  victorious 
armies  were  received,  in  Washington,  in  grand  review.    Early 
in   Tune.  Grant  visited  his  home  in  Galena.     On  his   i   nrney 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  on  westward  his  recep- 
tion by  the  people  was  such  an  ovation  as  was  never  witn 
before  nor  has  it  been  since,  in  the  country. 

In  1866,  Congress  created  the  ofhee  of  General,  an  offiee 
never  before  known  in  this  country,  and  he  was  accorded  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  fill  thai  high 
position. 
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His  modesty  was  such  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  d  KJS  not 

mention  this  fact, 

In  1868  the  Republican  parly  nominated  him  [or  the 
Presidency;  and,,  although  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Utica,  New 

York,  one  oi  the  most  popular  Democrats  in  this  country  wa 
the  candidate  against  him,  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. In  1872  he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority, 
against  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  been  nominated  as  a  Liberal- 
Republican,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party. 
After  his  second  term  as  President  expired,  he  journeyed 
around  the  world,  and  received  the  most  marked  attention 
everywhere. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  United  States  Senators  Ros- 
coe  ConkUng  of  New  York,  John  A.  Lagan  of  Illinois,  and 
Don  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be 
used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the 
Presidency  in  1880,  but  did  not  receive  the  nomination.  The 
convention,  would,  undoubtedly,  have  nominated  him  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  precedent  of  nominating  a  man  for  President 
the  third  time.  Mr.  Conkling  was  so  chagrined  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  A.  Garfield,  instead  of  General  Grant,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  support  the  ticket,  and  would  not  have  done 
so,  except  for  the  influence  of  General  Grant. 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  Grant 
was  pursuaded  to  become  a  partner  in  a  business  enterprise. 
A  sharp  financial  promoter,  induced  him  to  lend  his  name  to 
a  Brokage.  House,  which  was  known  a-  "Grant  8  Ward."  His 
associate  p-FOvel  to  -be  a  veritable  villkm,  a-ml  G  u  A-  ;  roperty 
was  swept  away  and  he  was  buried  in  debt.  Kind  friend- 
came  to  his  assistance,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  General; 
the  President  appointed  him  to  the  position,  and  he  was  re- 
tired 0:1  half  pay.  Fie  then  took  up  the  task  of  writing  his 
remarkable  memoirs,  from  which  his  family  received  a  profit 
of  about  $500,000.  ' 

The  last  portion  of  the  book  was  written  after  the  deadly 
malady  had  seized  him,  when  he  could  net  speak,  and  wrote 
with  a  trembling  hand.  His  suffering  was  intense  from  a 
cancer  of  the  tongue.  No  murmur  passed  his  lips,  and  as  he 
felt  the  approach  of  his  only  conqueror  he  said:  "I  am  sorry 
to  leave  my  family  and  friends;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  go; 
yes,  I  have  "many  friends  here,  and  I  have  also  many  friend-  en 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  have  crossed  before  me.  It  is 
mv  wish  that  thev  mav  not  have  long  to  wail  for  me,  bat  that 
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tlie  end  will  come  soon."     On  July  23,   1885,  hi 
took  its 'flight.     Memorial  services  were  held  throughout  the 
land.     Expressions  of  sympathy  came  from  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North;  and,  also  from  all  foreign  nations. 

The  great  Mausoleum  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  Y   rk 

City,  erected  by  subscription,  is  a  visible  expression   of   the 
gratitude  to  him  by  his  countrymen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  General  and  Presi  lent  Grant 
went   through   his   eventful   life    without   receiving  more   than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  adverse  criticism  and  abuse.     He  ' 
prevented  the  speculators  in  cotton  from  carrying    on    their 
profitable  trade  across  the  line.     The>  attacked  him  through 
the  public  press  and  otherwise.     Tie  was  called  a  drunkard,  a 
butcher  and  was  vilified  most  shamefully.      By    tfa  >se    w 
he  had  refused  requests,  promotion  and  advancement,  his 
eralship  and  plans  were  ridiculed,    and    Lie    was    magnified. 
Disappointed  politicians,  who  did  not  obtain  offsets  under  him, 
while  he  was  President,  attacked  him  fiercely.     Gonspit 
was  the  attack  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  great  editor  of  the 
York  Tribune.     To  such  extent  did  this  go  that,  Mr.  Greeley 
became  the   Liberal-Republican  candidate    against    Grant    in 
1S72.    The  historian  Swinton,  cunningly  slurs  Grant,  but 
nifies  Lee.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  Swinton.  lurked  secretly 
around  Grant's  headquarters  to  obtain  secrets  of  the  vva 
publication,  and  was  ordered  out  of  the  army  by  Grant.     I  !    n- 
eral  Burnside  had  ordered  Swinton  shot  foi   the  same  re;- — 1, 
but  Grant  spared  his  life  only  to  be  abused  b\   him  afterwa  d. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Grant  never  denied    at  :•■  ;■   tin 
explained  anything  said   against  him,  but  kept   on     with    hi 
great  work.      "Being  reviled  he  reviled  not  again." 

In  summing  up  his  work  it  is  probable  that  the  fjaiiu 
General  Grain  must  rest,  principally,  on  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
Of  what  value  is  the  opinion  of  a  civilian  a-   to  tl      a      ity 
military  commander?     It  is  as  valueless  as  tht  '   oj   a 

person  who  has  no  ear  for  melodious  or  concordant   sounds, 
concerning  a  musical  production.    In  order,  th<  .  * 

a  fair  conclusion  of  General  Grant's  position  among  military 
men,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  those  skilled  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  General  Frank  P,  Blair,  a  much  older-  man 
Grant,  but  who  served  under  him  said  :  "I  teil  you,  gentlemen, 
he  is  the  greatest  general  in  history."  This  was  said 
Blair  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  Grant  being  the  Republican  candidate  For  President  at 
the  time. 
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General  Lbngstreet,  second  in  the  Conf  -  Army 

to  Lee,  said  of  Grant  and  Lee:     "General  Lee    had    acquired 

fame  as  a  strategist  in  his  two  years  service  in  the  army  in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  General  Grant,  by  his  three  y 
vice  in  the  west  had  come  to  be  known  as  an  all-round  soldier, 
seldom  if  ever  surpassed;  but  the  biggest  part  of  him  w:  •  hi-. 
heart.  They  were  equally  pugnacious  and  plucky,  Grant  the 
more  deliberate"  *  *  *  *  *  As  the  world  continues  to  look  at 
and  study  the  grand  combinations  and  strategy  of  General 
Grant,  the  higher  will  be  His  award  as  a  great  soldier." 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  General  Grant's  death,  a  person  in 
conversation  with  General  Lee.  referred  to  General  (.rant  as  a 
Military  Accident,  who. had  no  distinguishing  merit,  but  had 
achieved  success  through  a  combination  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances." Lee  replied:  ''Sir,  your  opinion  is  a  very  poor  com- 
pliment to  me.  We  all  thought  Rfchrntfrtd  prelected,  as  it  was, 
by  our  splendid  fortifications  and  defended  by  our  army  of 
veterans,  could  not  be  taken.  Yet  Grant  turned  his  face  to  our 
capital  and  never  turned  it  away  until  we  had  surrendered. 
Now,  I  have  carefully  searched  the  military  records  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  have  never  found  Grant's 
superior  as  a  general,  I  doubt  if  his  superior  can  be  found  in  all 
history." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  any  man  a  better  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  Grant's  ability  than  General  William 
T.  Sherman?  When  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Getieral,  General  Sherman  wrote  him  as  follows:  '"'You  aie 
now  Washington's  legitimate  successor  ami  occupy  a  position 
of  almost  dangerous  elevation  **'**!  believe  ran  arc  a's 
brave,  patriotic  and  just  as  the  great  prototype — Washington  ; 
as  Hiiselfish,  kind-hearted  and  honest  as  a  man  should  be;  1 
the  chief  characteristic  in  your  nature  is  the  sublime  faith  i  i 
success  you  have  always  manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to 
nothing  else  than  the  faith  a  Christian  has  in  his  Saviour." 
Again,  Sherman  said  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Cu 
berland:    "He  knows  more  than  all  of  us  put  together." 

At  a  banquet  where  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  guests, 
in  reply  to  a  question  whether  01  not  Grant  was  a  great  war- 
rior, Sherman  said:  ''Yes,  sir,  Sheridan  and  I  think  so  and  we 
are  soldiers." 

Such  testimony  seems  to  put  at  rest  all  controversy  as  to 
General  Grant's  position  among  the  great  warriors  of  the 
world. 

No  general  in  the  ages  ever  gained  so  great  a  name  11    - 
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short  a  time  as  this  American  soldier.    Alexander  of  Ma< 
won  his  fame  in  twelve  years  of  war  and  died  at  thirty-tl 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  after  a  life  of  f<  i 

war  was  defeated  at  Zama  and  committed  suicide  at  64. 

Julius  Caesar,  born  to  wealth  and  position,    spent    m 
than  twenty  years  in  war  to    win    immortality    as    a    soldi 
During'  the  seven  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  \ '. 
tomfought,  retreated,  fought  again  and  again,  and  ran   \ 
until  at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  at  Yorktown   he   sealed   his 
fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  military  heroes. 

From  1792  to  1S15,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  history  :  r 
Europe  and  by  these  twenty-three  years  of  war,  bought  dearl) 
his  fame  as  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  world.  Our  Ameri- 
can General  between  June,  1861  and  April,  1865,  less  than 
four  years,  rose  from  no  position  in  the  to  the  hi 

military  position  under  the  government.  H<  fought  h 
and  carried  on  a  war  which  makes  most  of  the  European  bat- 
tles and  wars  seem  like  holiday  parades.  The  sacrifice  of 
human  life  in  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  compared  with 
that  in  the  great  battles  of  Europe,  is  about  as  three  to  one. 
This  tells  the  story  of  the  courage  of  American  soldiers 
north  and  south.  It  was  with,  and  against  such  soldiers  as 
these,  that  the  great  American  commander  won  his  fame.  In 
war  lie  was  terrible,  because  he  believed  the  more  terrible  th 
war,  the  less  would  be  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  the  sooner 
the  end  would  come. 

His  great  antagonist  in  the  war  sometimes  lost  his  self- 
control  as  at   Gettysburg  and   in  the  Wilderness.     Even   the 
immortal  Washington  st>  losl    hiffisilf  at  th-    Eattta   of  W  n 
mouth  as  to  use  language  that  can  scarce lv  be  quoted  in  tl  '■ 
presence,  but  General  Grant  never  lost  his  self-control.     He 
was  ever  the  same  in  war  and  in  peace,  self-possessed.     Never 
exhibited  fear  or  excitement.       When  in  battle,  a  shell  bur:; 
immediately  over  his  head,  he  did  not  rai  •  :  hi     eyes  fron    I 
paper  upon  which  he  was  writing  a  dispatch.     When  the  bat- 
tle was  going  against  him,  or  when  victory  was  won.  or  when 
the  white  flag  floated  above  the  captured  forts,  his  iron  nerve 
preserved   his   even   balanced   sameness.       ft   was   only   when 
prisoners  were  brought  in  that  expressions  of  pleasure  passed 
his  lips.    So  many  were  taken  from  the  enemy  and  saved  from 
further  danger  and  perhaps  death.     His  manner  was  as  gentle 
as  a  woman's.     His  voice  soft  arid  well  modulated.     Tie  r 
used  an  oath  nor  a  by-word.     Never  raised  his  voice  nor  u-'d 
adjectives  to  enforce  his  statements.     Tie  never  made  am 
to  slander  or  al  use.     His  own  di  regard  of  self,  and  abi 
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faith  m  the  rig-fit,  and  its  ultimate  triumph  gave  him  a  c   i 
dence  that  was  supreme.     His  kindness  was  the  greatest  part 
of  his  great  nature,     lie  rejoiced  not  at  the  downfall  of  an 
enemy,  but  only  in  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

His  affection  was  so  great  that,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  General  McPherspn's  death,  he  went  into  his  tent  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

When  the  end  came  to  him  at  Mount  McGregor,  there 
was  found  around  his  neck  two  interlocked  braids  of  hair,  one 
that  of  his  wife,  the  other  of  his  little  boy.  For  thirty-two 
years  he  had  worn  them  as  an  emblem  of  his  love. 

So  gentle  and  kind  was  he  because  he  was  so  great.  It 
is  the  heritage  oi  all  Americans,  both  North  and  South,  to  see 
emblazoned  upon  the  page  of  history,  these  three  great,  im- 
mortal names,  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant. 


Thomas  R.  Proctor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  said  : 
"We  have  had  many  lectures  in  this  room,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
have  had  any  as  interesting  as  the  one  we  have  just  listened 
to.  We  have  heard  a  most  concise,  most  intelligent  and  withal 
a  most  comprehensive  history  of  our  side  of  the  civil  war.  It  is 
interesting  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  yonder  room  there  are 
many  of  the  Hags  which  were  carried  in  the  various  battles 
described  by  the  lecturer  this  evening.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
know  that  the  'unconditional  surrender'  letter  to  General 
Buckner  is  in  our  library,  together  with,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  Lincoln's  letters.  Besides  that  in  our  cemeteries  there 
rwe  several  !  midred  citizens  who  w-eni  t  i  I  ;-  m  Oneida 
County,  and  who  survived  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been 
an  unusual  occasion  for  this  society.  On  behalf  of  the  -  )ciety 
I  beg  you  to  accept  our  most  appreciative  thanks  for  your  able 
address. 


;     .funiculi 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  October  [3th,  [913, 
the  following  minute  concerning  Donald  McIntvre, 

late  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  adopted: 

"The  Oneida  Historical  Society  has  met  with  a 
great  bereavement  in  the  death  of  Donald  Mc1nt\  re, 
who,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  departed  this  life 
September  23rd,  19 13. 

''We  hereby  record  oar  appreciation  of  his  efficient 
and  faithful  work  as  Secretary  continued  through  the 
last  sixteen  years. 

"The  records  of  the  Society  can  never  be  kept  more 
accurately  or  with  more  beautiful  penmanship.  His 
interest  in  this  Society  thus  indicated  was  also  revealed 
in  regular  attendance  at  all  its  meetings  and  in  his  zeal 
in  promoting  all  its  interests.  In  his  service  to  his 
country  as  a  soldier  in  the  great  Civil  War  he  made 
hrmselt  a  part  of  histotv  wliicl  is  Cherished  03  this 
Historical  Society.  His  fellowship  was  a  delight  to 
all  members.  We  record  further  our  appreciation  of 
his  refined  Christian  character  and  his  place  of  honor 
and  esteem  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

"Tin's  minute   we  place  on   our   records   and   0 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Mclniyre  ami  the  daughters 
with  expression  of  our  deep  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  sorrow." 

...... 


Life  Members 


Elected 


A. 

Agne,     Jacob Utica,  N.  V. 

Anisbry,   Lewis   B Utica,  NT  Y. 

B. 

Bachman,  Robert   L Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Baker,  William   T Utica,  N.  >  . 

Baker,  Thomas   F Utica,  X.  Y. 

Bellinger,    William    W N  ew  York  City 

Bigelow,    Dana  W Utica,  N.  Y. 

Boyle,    John    W Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

Bradford,  George   I Utica,  V.   V. 

Brainard,    Charles    G VVatervill  .  N".  Y 

Bray-ton,   M-.  Jesse Utica,  N.  Y. 

Breen,    Jeremiah   C Utica,  N.  Y. 

Brokaw,    Ralph    W Utica,  X.   Y . 

Burch,    Robert Providence,  R.  I. 

C. 

Cassidy.  Frederick  A Utica,  N.  Y. 

Child,,   Charles   H Utica.  X.  Y. 

Coley,    E.    Huntington Utica,  X.  Y. 

Comstock,    Edward Rome,  X.  Y. 

Coxe,   Alfred   Conkling New  York  City 

Crim,   Frank  D Utica,  X.  Y 

Cross,   Theodore  L Utica,  X.  Y. 

Grouse,    Daniel    Nellis Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cronse,  May  Conkiin Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Crouse. 

Jan.    29,  1900     Crouse,    Sophia   Maynard T7tic;>.  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Nellis  Croi  -  . 

April    4,   1900     Curran,   George   L Utica,  X.  Y. 

D. 

DeAngelis,  Pascal  C.  J Utica,  X.  Y. 

DeLong,    Frances    C Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  B.  DeLong. 

Dering,  Brinley  Sylvester Utica,  X.  Y. 

Dering,    Sylvester. Utica.  X.  Y. 

Devereux,  Nicholas   E Uiica.  X.  Y. 

Dimon,   Abigail   Camp Utica,  X.  Y. 

Dimon,  James  Watson   Williams Uticri,  X.  Y. 

Doan,   John  R Cooper-town,  X.  Y. 

Doolittle,  William  S Utica,  X.  Y. 

Downing,    William    L Utica,  X.  Y. 

E. 

1896     Ellin  wood.   Grace   Mun son Utica.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  F.   Ellinwood. 
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1900 
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1900 
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Feb. 
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1900 
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1900 
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1900 
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1900 
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1900 
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1900 

Nov. 
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1900 
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1900 
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1900 
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F. 

Sept.  20,  1900    Fairchild,  Helen  L Cazenovia    N.  Y. 

Mrs.   Charles    S.   Fairchild. 

Feb.     9,  1900     Fitchard,   William   IT Utica,  N.  V. 

April    3,  1900     Ford,   Willis   E '. Uti  a,  N.  Y. 

M ay     7,  1900     Foster,    David    S Utica,  N*.  Y. 

Jan.    17,  1900    Fraser,    Robert Utica,  X.  Y. 

G. 

Jan.    16,  1900     Gilbert,    Sarah    E Utica,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  25,  1896    Goldthwaite,  Cornelia  Catlin Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Goldthwaite. 

Mch.  24,  1900     Gouge,    Frederick    H Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  25,  1896     Green,  Walter  Jerome Utica,  X.  Y. 

Feb.    10,  1903    Griffiths,  Thomas  J Utica,  N.  Y. 

H. 

Nov.  13:  1899  Haberer,  Joseph  V "Utica,  N.  Y. 

April    7,1900  Hart   H.    Giioert Utica,  N.  Y. 

Feb.    15,  1905  Higgins,    J  esse Uti ca,  N.  Y. 

Men.  30,  1900  Hoxie,   John   C Utica,  N.  Y. 

April    3,  1900  Hunter,  A.    Sharp Utica,  N.  Y. 

J. 

Aug.     4,  1900    Jenkins,   Thomas    C Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Feb.    10,  1908    Jones,    George    Wilson Chicago,  111. 

K. 

May     3,  1900  Kendrick,   Frank   M Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mch.  21,  1900  Kernan,   Francis Utica,  N.  Y. 

April    3,  1900  Kernan,    Waiter    N Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.    12.  1900  Kmgsley,    William    L Pome,  N.  Y. 

L. 

April  16,  1900    Lewis,  William   E Utica,  XT.  Y. 

May   10,  1900     Love,   Henry  M U tica,  X.  Y. 

April    4,  1900    Lowcry,  Marklove Utica,  X.  Y. 

M. 

Mav  27,  1900  MacKinnon,  Robert Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tan*.  29,  1900  Maher,  John  L Utica,  N.  Y. 

"May  4,  1000  Martin,    Henry Utica,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3,  1900  Mattescn,  William  A Utica,  X.  Y. 

Oct.  2cC  1896  Maynard,  John  Frederick Utica,  N.  Y. 

Tune  so,  1900  Maynard,  Isaac  N Utica,  X.    V. 

Jan.  ]o,  1900  Meyer,  Otto  A Utica,  N.  Y. 

June  29,  1900  Middletori,  Walter  J Utica,  N.  Y. 

Tan.  iS,  1900  Millard,   William   J Utica,  X.  Y. 

April    9,  1900  Miller,   Charles   Addison Utica,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  10,  1909  Miller,    Howard D<  ansbi  r  •.  X.  Y. 

Mch  27,  [900  Munson,  Alfred  II Utica,  N.   Jf. 
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April  25,   I9(X)     Murray,  D.  Clinton tftja      N    V 

July    II,  1900     McLoughlin,   John    E Utica,  N.  V. 

N. 
Mch.  19,  ipoo     Ney,    Proctor Utica,  X.  Y. 

P. 

Feb.      6,  iooo     Palmer,  Harold  L Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.   30,  tooo  Pinkney.  Edward  A 

Oct.    16,  1900    Pitcher,'  Charlotte  A Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Pitcher. 

April  10,  1900     Pixley,   Henry   D Utica,  X.  Y. 

July    30,  1900     Proctor,  Anne  Dalusia Utica,  X.  A". 

Xov.  25,  TC96    Proctor,  Frederick  Towne Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  10,  1897     Proctor,   Thomas   Redficld Utica,  X.  Y. 

R. 

Roberts,  John  A Utica,  X.  Y. 

Rogei 5.   Charles   Butler Utica,  X.  Y. 

Root,    Elihu Clinton,  X.  Y. 

Rowley,   Henry   Waite Utica,  X.  Y. 

S. 

Jan.    27,  1900     Sanger,  Mary  Ethel Sang-rfield,  X.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Dodge. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Cary  Sanger. 

Sanger,  Win.   Cary Sanger  held,  X.  Y. 

Sayre,  Theodore  S Utica,  X.  Y. 

Schantz,  Louisa  Graham Utica,  X\  Y. 

Mrs.   Samuel  Schantz. 

Sessions.  Frederick  W Utica,  X.  Y. 

Sheeham   John  H Utica,  X.  Y. 
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1897 

Nov. 
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Nov. 
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June 

21, 
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n,   LMorns 


Sherman,  Richard  W Utica,  X.  Y. 

Stewart.    Victor    B Utica,  X.  Y. 

Storrs.    William    M .Utica,  X.  Y. 

Symonds,  Charles  S Utica,  N.  Y. 

W. 

Wells,  FrhvaXi  L XTfica,  X.  Y. 

Wetmore,    Edmund New  York  City 

Wheeler,  Frank  E Utica,  X.  Y. 

W  nceler,   Thomas Utica,  X".  Y. 

White,  Charles  Carrol! Utica,  X.  Y. 

White,  Delancy  Pierrepont Utica,  X.  Y. 

White,   John    Dolheare Utica,  X.  Y. 

White,  William  Piern  ,>oni Utica,  X.  V  . 

Williams,   Cornelia    D'Auby Utica,  X.  Y. 

Williams.  John  Camp Utica,   X.  Y. 

W'inant,     Frank  R Utica,  X.  Y. 


Resident  Members 


Elected 

A. 
Oct.    \y,  1.911     Allen,  George  B Utica,  N.  Y. 

B. 

Jan.      8,  1901     Bacot,  William  S Utica,  N.  V. 

Feb.    25,  1879    Bagg,    Egbert Utica,  N.  V. 

Mch.     8,  iqoo     Baker,    Smith Utica,  N .  V. 

Nov.  io,  1806    Bosworth,  Frank  A Utica,  a.  Y. 

June  21,   1909     Brady,  J.  Benjamin Utica,  X.  Y. 

April  30,  1909    Bfennan,  Russell ; Utica,  X.  Y. 

May    10,  1909     Brown,  Leslie  W Utica,  X.  Y. 

July    is,  1S96     Biown,  Melville  C Utica,  X.  Y. 

Anri];:o,   [909     Bell,    (    ales Walesvilie,  N.  Y. 

Mcjb.  to,  1913    Butler.  Gilbert Utica,  X.  Y. 

C. 

Mch.    4,  1899  Clark.  Walton Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb     14,  ]8u6  Gookinham,  I  fenry  J Utica,  X.  Y. 

May     8;  1803  Cooper,  Kcnry  ii Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    S,  1009  Cooper,  \\  i'lliam  J Utica,  X.  Y. 

Dec.    10,  191 3  Grouse,   Nell  is    M Utica,  X.  Y. 

Aorii  22.  1889  Crumb,  Everett   F Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  10,  1896  Curran,  Lucj    H.  D Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  Curran. 

Nov.  to,  1S96  Curran,  Sherwood  S Uiica,  N.  Y. 

D- 

teh     1%,   it     •     Dana,  Georg<    S X.  Y. 

Nov.  lb,   [896     Davy  J.  Francis Utica,     f    Y. 

Nov.  jo,  1896    DeFovrcst,  George Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  10,  1806     Dimon,  Harriette  Camp Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs   George  D.  Dimon. 

Oct     11    iooo    Divine,  Bradford  H Utica,  X.  Y. 

Jan.     12,4914     Dpolittlc,    Mexander   W... .'.Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mch.  12,  1900    Doolittk, 'Julius- T.  A Utica,  X.  Y. 

luiy    14,  1806     Dunham,  George  E Utica,  X.  Y. 

May  2;,  18^0     Dunmoie.  Watson  T Utica,  X.  Y. 

F. 

Sent     o,  T912     Edmonds.  Walter  D Boonville,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  14,  1910     Evans,  Ghar-fes  T. Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  14.  toio     Evans,  Thomas  T Utica,  X.  Y. 

F. 

June  21    190  1    Fenton,   George   W 1  flica,  X".  Y. 

Mav   10,  if,  ;     Fi sh.  Winslow  P Utica,  X.  Y. 
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Nov.  10,  1896     Ford,  Mary  Ledyard  Seymour (Jtica  N    V 

Mrs.  Willis  E.  Ford 

April  30,  1909     Foster,  Oscar  S Utica,  N.  \  . 

Mch.    8,  1909    Frisbie,  George  A 1.  tica,  N.  Y. 

Hell.  13.  1894     Fuller,    Far!    D Utica,  N.  Y. 

G. 

May     6,  1889     Gibson,  John   G Utica,  X.  Y. 

April  30,  1909    Gilbert.    Natalie Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.    12,  1908     Glass,   James    H Utica,  X.   Y. 

Feb.      9,  1897     Goodrich,    Susan Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  10,  1S96     Goodwin,   Samuel    \V Water,  ille,  N.  Y. 

April    3,  1909     Gordon,  Mary  L.   C UtiGa,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Beirne  Gordon,  Jr. 

Mch.    8,  1009    Griffin.  Charles  A Utica,  X.  Y. 

H. 

Mch.    C,  1909     Harding",  John  R Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    8,  1909     Hart,   Merwin   K Utica.  X.  Y. 

Jan.     9.  1905     Hobos,  Charles  W Utica,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  14,  1910     Howe,   Dennis   F Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    8.  J  909     Flolltngworth,  W.  G Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.  13,  1911     Hughes,  J.   Lindsley Utica,  X.  Y. 

Feb,    1,5,  1911     Hughes,  Robert  J U  ilea,  X.  Y. 

Nov.  12.  1.878     Hunt.    James  G Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    8,  1909     Hunt,  Lotou  S Utica,  X.  Y. 

April  14,  1902     Hyland,  Edward  M Utica,  X.  Y. 

I. 

Mch.  12,  1S99     Ibbotson,  Edward  D Utica,  N.  Y. 

May   14,  1895     Irish,  Charles  G Utica,  X.  Y. 

J. 

Jan.    13,  1908     Tones,   Charles   O New  Hartford,  X.  Y. 

Dec    12,1899    Jones,  Frank  L Utica,  X.  Y. 

April  ^0,  1909     Jones,    M "ilton    T Utica.  X.  Y. 

K. 

Nov.  10,  1896    Kathern.   Helen    M Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.   Charles  Kathern. 

Jan.    .14,  1896     Kellogg,   Frederick   S Utica,  X.  Y. 

Dec.     9,  1901     Kellogg,    Spencer Utica,  X*.  Y. 

Mch.  ii,  1912     Kernan,   Francis  K Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.  12,  1900     Kernan,    George    A Utica.  X.  Y. 

May    iol  1900     Kernan.  James  S Utica,  X.  Y. 

Feb.    10,  1912     Kernan,   John    D Utica,  X].  Y. 

Feb.    12,  1901     Kernan,  3?homas   P Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    8,  1000     Kernan,  Warnick  J Ujtica,  N.  Y. 

June  15,  1878'  Kernan.   William Utica,  X.  Y. 

Mch.    8,  1909*  Kilbourn,  Judson  G Utica,  X.  Y. 


□       ■   ■        .     T  - 


•    * 


L. 

Jan.    14,  1002     Leahy,   Jamcjs   F rjt:rj     K    v 


Jan.      9,  !9rr     Lewis,  Clifford     jr'  " 
Nov.  10,  r8o6    Lowciy,  Emily   I....' 


Utica,  X.  V. 

l[y  ;■■■ uti  a,  n;  v. 

Mrs.  J;  mes    L.  Lowery. 
Jan.      9,   ion     Lynch,  J.   DePevster  it        m    v 

oct.  I3,iy,3  i^xV  j^:::::::::::::::::::::::::uS5h:y: 

At. 

June  21,  1909    Martin,  Richard  R Ttim    v  v 

June  21,  1009     Mayer,  W.  G WaterviHe'  X  Y 

Jan.    13,1913     Maynard,    Arthur    B....  Ut        V  V 

Nov.  10,  1806     Maynard.  Mary  Adams  Beardsley" Ut ica"  N  V 

0        ,     Mrs.  J.   Frederick   Maynard.  

May   19,1893     Merwin,    Milton    H " Utica    V  V 

Oct.      8,1895     Millspaugh, .Edward  J - Ut  2   N  Y 

Mch.  11,  1012     Mott,    \da  B    Morse"  iil-jZ'  v  v 

Mr,     (Mi.    \¥ril5Tl  -'--'     ~         "   *"    J" 

Mch.  ii,  igr-     Matt,    Oris    Webster Utiea    N    V 

Feb.      9.  1808    McQuade,  Patrick  j ! . .  \  \\\  \  \  \\  \  \  [V\^  JJ;  £ 

X. 

Nov.  10,  1913    Norris,    Edward rj^    N    y 

O. 
May  31,  1.8S.7     Olmsted,  Diaries  Tyler Utica,  X.  Y 

April  14,   1S96     Pease,     Herbert    j r;,;.-       M    v 

Nov.  io;  1896     Peck,   Fayette   II '.'''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',  \  Utica!  X    V 

R. 
Nov.  10,  1896    Ralph,    Cornelia.   Mar-ion    Barnes Utica,  X.  V. 

Mch.  15,  Torn    Rathbun,    Frank    B  tt(-.  \t    v 

Nov.  ro,iS56    Rc,Wr,      £.   ,.  |-.Whj£ ! ' .  "  \  \  \  \  \  \\  \  \\\  "^  &\ 
Mrs.    rienry  L.  Roberts. 

May  jo,  1909    Ross,  John   U Utlca  v    y 

j  May   11,  1881     Rowley,   Warren   C '    '  Utica'  N    Y 

I  s.  

Mch.  13,  1894     Schuyler,   William  J Utica    N    Y 


Dec.    io,  1913     Sherman,   Richard    I 

April  17,   ion     Smith,   William    : 


..Utica,  X.  V. 
..I  tica,  X.  Y. 


April  jj,  1910     Sprague,   Wilbur   B 

Jan.      8,  1012     Stack.    George    II V^lV/.V.'.'.Vtia    \  Y 

Jan.      o,  1897     Stradling,   Edmund   VV Utica'  x'  Y 

Feb.    12,  1901     Stryker,  Tie >mas  U ...Rome'  X  Y 

T. 

May   10,  1909     Taber,  William  I [}tjca    ;x-  y 

Mch. '12,  1900    Talcott,   Charles    -\ !."!!.  .Utica'  N  Y 

Oct.      3,   190J     Thompkins,    Ficary    H    '       Utica'  X  Y 

May    8,1900     Town,   John   J '..."  .Utica'  N  Y 
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W. 

Watson,  Julia  Millard Utica,  N    V 

Mrs.  William  II.  Watson. 

Watson,    Lucy    Carlilc Uti 

Weaver,  George  M | 

Weaver,  George  M.,  Jr Utica] 

V\  estcott,  Addis.  >n   !  1 Utica' 

Wolcott,  Emily  J Utica' 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.   Wolcott. 

Wright,  William   C Utica, 

Wright,    Benjamin     IT Utica' 


Nov. 

10, 

1*06 

Nov. 

10, 

1806 

Nov. 

n, 

J.SS? 

May 

10. 

1909 

May 

9, 

IQ10 

Jan. 

7» 

I876 

Feb. 
Feb. 

13, 

l5, 

ICJOO 

I9II 

X. 

V 

:.. 

s 

N. 

V 

\. 

y 

:. 

Y. 

X. 

V. 

N. 

Y. 

Deceased   Members 


Elected  .         _. 

Died 

A. 

Jan.    14  18,9  Abbott,    Henry   G r.n     I9    lM 

*eb.     9,  i&;  Allen,  Benjamin k!-\   ]:: 

Nov.  io,  1S96  Alien,  W.  Frederick        I"         '  ?  3 

Oct.   26,18^  Armour,   Philip   D^  ^  ^  ! ^     *  g" 

Nov.    6,  18^9  Armour,  Herman  O &J     ?    £ 

Dec.    io,  1879  Armstrong,   Jonas    VV ...///.'.V.jSI    30"  [j£! 

B. 

Dec.    15,  i8;6  Bacon,  William   ) t1iJv      ,    f8Q„ 

June    6,1877  Bagg,  Matthew  D fe      *    |? 

Dec    is,  2876  Bagg,  Moses  M ft?:     J 

April  A  I9P0  Bailey,  K.  n,,tbs.. ....  v  7    A.'  " 

Nov.  i3j  1S90  Ballou    Daniel...  K  ' 

June    6,  1877  Ballou,   Theodore   P..    ".'..'.'. SSrji  J*  , 

April    8,  1879  Barber,  Amaxfah  D  tune  $' 

June    6,1877  Barnard,  Charles  E li9V  7 

May  26,  1884  Barnes    Charles  <~  A  r       °     c^ 

Nter.^1878  BaS,MiSonD: E£    I7>   ! 

May  26,  1SS4  Barnum,  George  G.  > . . . ■! Orf     ?  JS 

April  25,  18S7  Banows  Samuel  J .' K£       '  {** 

Dec.    15,  1B76  Barrows,  Slot -rs. iJS      J,     910 

Feb.   25,  1879  Bartlett,  Dwighx  H S?" -J     ?v 

Dec.    15,1876  Batchelor,   Daniel A  7     £    g* 

Jan.    14,  k79  Beach,   Rloomfield   j Kg  of  32 

Aug.  2',  18S7  Beare,  Henry  C  T  '      "' 

Dec.   12,  1S7S  Bennett,    Do^msY.-'".'. S      7  J 13? 

June    6,  1877  Benton     fames  cfP*'    "  if81 

T^n     t-3    tqq-  t-;-»     -m    <■'    i kept.  19,  1895 

jan.    jj,  ic-v6D  bidwell,  nudson a  A.    rZ     oA 

Jail.    i3>  if&to     Bigelow,    A  ,-,,,-.   V         •  -' 

Jan.    28,  1879     Bigelow,  Horace  Porter;*.'.:'.:::".:: w  £    ^ 

Oct.  m  T87S  Bisseii,  join.  c..    .  •';      ••  j*» 

Feb.    15,  1900  Brandegee,  fohn  Elnlendorf       v.V-     J'  ,7!- 

Feb-      ^lSy6  ^^^^Ma,tina; Louisa \ . ! ". .]  \  \  \  \  \  \\j&    £$** 

Mrs   John   T.  Brandegee 

April.  27,  1890  Brandelee.   Caleb  Davis  ■■  1       -  q 

Dec.   12.  1878  Brayton,  Edward  S '.*. . . '.! '. ! ! June     V  *a~ 

Mch..Ti,iS79  Brooks,    Erastus ...V." jg£  J>  gg 

April    9.  igoo  Brower,  Abram  G.    ...  v   .V  %'  l™* 

April 22, 18S9  Broun,  j0hn  g .;::::::;: k\ch  J?  IS2 

June  15,   1878     Brown,  Samuel  G v,        "7     §2 

Sept.  23,  1S7*     Buckingham,   Edward   Dotv. . . ;.'".'    f  JS? 

Dec.    17,  1S7S     Buell,  Abel  B ' ; 5*?     *    2* 

Feb.     9,1896     Buell,  Harriet  E £?"  « 

Oct.   23.  187S     Bulger,   Patrick   F &'    ^'    g* 

Jan.    18,1000     Butler,    Charles    A Aft'   f'  1] 

April25.  1H87     Butler,  Morgan ;..*;;. V;;,      ;    J^; 

June    6.  1877    .Hurler.  Truman    K S^  /' 

Feb.    16,   rooo     Butterfield,   Daniel '  ,7    ' 

Jan.    14,  1879     Butterfield.  Theodore   F 

j.  1 1 1     _ , 
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C. 


June    6,  1878  Campbell.    Samuel Sept  22, 

June    6,  1877  Campbell,  \\  illiam  W S 

June  _'8,  1889  Cantwell,    Edward fcpril  1  1 . 

Feb.    1 1,  1879  Caton,  John   D Jul 

Nov.  10,  1896  Chamberlain,   Theresa    W 0<  t.    1 1. 

Mrs.  Ephraim  Chamberlain. 

April  14,  1891  Chamberlayne,   John    K Ocr.      5, 

Feb.      5,  1882  Childs,    Elias Jan.    1  g, 

Dec.     8,1889  Childs,  J.    Morris Vpril  15, 

April  12,  1892  Childs,   Lucius   C Jul 

June    6,  1S77  Christian,  William  H May     8, 

Mch.  2/,  1900  Churchill,  G.   Clarence June    3, 

Oct.      5,  VSy'S  Clark,   Erastus 1       .   31, 

Mch.  20,  1900  Clark.   George   A 

Feb.    1 1 ,   [879  Clinton.  George   W S      I    ; 

Feb.      o,  1-892  Cobb,    Lyman Sept    2, 

Nov.  !.?.  rqpp  Coggeshall,    Henry   J !■■'.     — 

AprilaS,   rig}?j  Coffins',    r^ntel    M Sept.  13, 

Dec.    15.  1876  Conklmg,  Roscoe \pril  18, 

Dec.    17,1888  Constable    Cassimer FC,.     8, 

May  27,  1889  Constable.    James Aug.  23, 

Feb.    a,  1879  Constable,    John \prtl    4, 

Dec.    15.  1876  Cook,  Theodore  Dwight May  27, 

Oct.    13,  1887  Corey,  Daniel  G Feb.    20, 

Jan.    jo,  1900  Crittenden.  Cornelia  G Oct.    31. 

Mrs.  Seth  B.  Crittenden 

Dec.    15,  1S77  Crocker,    1  ohn    G July      8, 

Feb.    22,  jooo  Cronse,  Charles  B Mch.  25, 

Feb.     9,  1897  Cmuse.  John   M July    10, 

June     6,   1887  Cur  ran,    Edward J 11 


oo_' 

■    0 

891 

•  ; 

■ 

88? 
894 


D. 

Feb.    jr.  $79    Dana,    fences    Dwight -MM  1...  r'8    ; 

Datta,  James   W M   .      2,   .      . 

iF-uvi.    WdrHiam   B Ocl     10.  r$io 

Dan  forth,    Elliott 

Darling,  Charles  Chauncey Sept.  15. 

Darling,  Charles  W j 

Darling,  Henry -\pril  20, 

Davis,    Peter Oct.      ; .   i8j >.- 

Dawson,   Henry  B Ma]    2  . 

DeLancy,  Edward  F April    7,  1905 

Dennison,  Charles  M NTo\ .     5,  1900 

Devereux,  John  C Dec.    24.  iSS  | 

Dimon,  George  D \pril  13,  1897 

Dimon,   Theodore [ulv    r   . 

Dix,    [ohn    A v' 

Donaldson,   David MCI:    25,  1879 

Doolittle,  Julia  Tyler Nov.   ?o,  1904 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Doolittle. 

Dorsheimer,    William Mch.  26, 

Douglass,  Isaac  H \pril  n    rl     • 

Drap  :r,   I .yman   G >peland \u 


Nov. 

24, 

1*897 

Dee. 

£ 

T  8" )  1 

Sept. 

iS8^ 

Nov. 

***T1 

1JSS4 

_\ov. 

1    ? 

1 88 ; 

Mch. 

:  i, 

1879 

June 

-( 

1878 

Feb. 

1 1. 

1879 

Sept. 

1878 

Dec. 

15, 

187S 

Nov. 

23, 

1878 

N<:«v. 

10, 

1807 

June 

v), 

1877 

Dec. 

24, 

!  Sj  '■' 

Apri1 

14. 

tooo 

Feb. 

II, 

1879 

Oct 

9, 

•  88 ! 

lime 

15. 

[878 

Deceased  A . 


Feb.     8,  1882  DuBols,    Ge<  »rge Sept  2; 

April  25,  1887  Dunham,  Moses  E !  h 

Jan.    12,  1886  Dwight,  Benjamin  Woodbridge Sept.  rf 

E. 

June    6,  1877  Earl,  Robert !  >cc.     2,   f8o2 

June    6,1877  Earl,    Samuel Oct     10 

June  2$,  1900  Earll,  John    I Mch 

April  22,  1SS9  Eaton,    James Nov.   18 

Dec,    15..  1876  Edmonds,  Jolin    H April  I  - 

Dec.   ii,  1900  Edmunds.   James Time  13,  rgo6 

May  31,  1SS7  Everts,   Daniel    T Jtm<    [I,   [902 

F. 

June    6,  1877  Faxton.  Theodore  S Nov.  30,  188 1 

Oct.   23,  187$  Fincke.   Frederick   G Nov.     4,   1912 

Feb.      9,  1892  Eiovccr.    &Qswel3    P Way   12.   [809 

Get.   20.  1878  Foster,    Charles   B ]v\,    _■:,   A'A 

Dec.   15,  1S76  Foster,  Gilbert  A Dec.     7.  ;xr, 

Oct.    14,  1870  Foster,   Henry   A Mav   12,  [889 

Oct.     8.  1878  Fowler,    Philemon    H Dec.  19,  1879 

Dec.   23,  1878  Frederic.    Harold Oct.    19.  r8^8 

Oct.    29,  1888  Fuller,    John    W May    12,  1891 

Feb.    22,  1886  Furniss,    Frederick    H Nov .   to,  1890 

G. 

Oct.    14,1879  Gardner,    Murray    Montiecllo July    31,    "<:  ■ 

Jan.    12,  1892  Gatfield,    George 

Feb.      I,  1889  Gibson,   William   T Nov.  23,  1806 

Oct.    12,  390:.  Gdbert,     Fred-nek Dec.   20,  1911 

May   14,  1885  Girder,   Rufus   A Feb.      7,  1900 

Feb.      9.  1897  Glenn    Hue  b Nov.     5,  1904 

Mch.  1 1,  1879  Goochh  ,    fryJin    A Oct.    20.  $98 

Oct.     8,1878  Goodwin    Alexander    T J. A.      3 

Dec.    is,  T&y6  Goodwin.  Daniel   Butler Oct.    20,   L8S9 

Dec.   27,  1880  Graham.    A.    A F<  b. 

Feb.     9,1897  Graham,    Cornelia    Cooper July    17,1898 

Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Graham. 

May   30,  1887  Graham,    Edmund  A Jan.    2; .   1889 

Sept.  \'B,  1878  Graham,  Geerge July    .A  ,1895 

July     6,  1S77  Graves.    Ezra Jan.     8,  1882 

Feb.    22,  1886  Gray,    Asa • Jan.  30,  1888 

Feb.    13,1883  Gray,  Israel  J April    1 

Dec.   1 5,  1876  Gray,    John    P Nov.  29,   1  i  '6 

Feb.      9,  1897  Gray.  Mary  B.  W Oct.      r,  1907 

Mrs.  John   P.  Gray. 

April  10,  1000  Green,  Sarah  Kittelhuyn  Swartout Nov.  17.  1913 

Mrs.  W.    feromr  0;  «n. 

Tan.    27.1870  Green.  W.    Ferome Jan.    27,1885 

Mav     3,  ?88a  Greene,    Horace   L 0«t.      2, 

Feb.      o,  1897  Gridlev,    Caroline Nov.     6 

Tan.     8,  1895  Griffith,   George May  28 

Dec.   20.  1894  Guiteau,   Frederic  W Oct.      5,  1 

Dec.    IS,  1876  Guiteau,    Luther 
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U. 

Nov.  24,  1884  Hackettj    Cordon Dec.   31,  1 89 1 

Jan.    26,  1886  Hale,   Horatio Dec  28,  1896 

April    3,  1900  Hall,    Benjamin J?.n.    31 ,  1913 

Oct.      3,  1SS9  Handy..  Truman  P M<        ,  ,  . 

Feb.    1 1,  1879  Hardin,  George  A Vpril  16,  1901 

Feb.    25,  1889  Harris,   George  H Oct      £ 

Dec.  31,  1880  Hartley,   Isaac  Smithson July     3,  1889 

Oct.      9,  1883  Holbrook,   Henry  J June   11,  l8oj5 

May     6,  1879  Holden,   Austin   W July    19,  1891 

June     6,  1877-  Homes,  Henry  Augustus Nov.     3,  1S87 

June.    6,  1877  Hopper,   Thomas Sept.    8,  1894 

May  2^,  18S9  Horton,  George  C May  30,  [898 

June     6,  1877  Hough,   Franklin   B June  11,  1885 

Feb.      7.  1900  Hoy t,  John  C Dec.  20,  1907 

Sept.  18,  189.S  Hubbard,  Robert  James Dec.     7,  1904 

June  X3,  ?0-'!>  Hughes,  j:m:  F Mch.  13,  1903 

Mch.  8,  |g§S  Kvrmr.l./ev,  CMfei Dec.    1 1,  190; 

Dec.    15,  1876  Hunt,  Ward Mch.  24,  1S86 

May     8,  1894  Hunt,  Ward,  2nd Aug.  24,  1901 

Feb..  24,  1890  Huntington,  Chahniftg  Moore Nov.  24, 

Dec.    15,  1876  1  lumir.gton,    Edward April  17,  188] 

Dec.     i,  1876  Hutchinson,    Charles    W Sept.  14,  1896 

Jan.      8,  1878  Hutchinson,    Edwin Oct.    19,  1887 

Dec.    IOj  1878  Hutchimon,    Frederick    E Sept.  22,  1883 

J- 

Oct.    20,  1878  Jackson,    William    B Dec.   28,  1890 

Dec.  J5,  1876  Johnson,    Alexander    Smith Jan.    26,  1878 

April    8,  1879  Johnson,   Charles   Adams Mch.  30,  iS  ,1 

Nov.  26,  1878  Johnson,   Defe   M.    K July    29,  1886 

July    27.  1900  Johnson.  Herman  I Oct.    14,  1909 

Feb.    25,  1889  Johnson.    William    Clarkson Jan.    22,  1893 

May   2?,   'iooo  )pnc::,    "David .'•  ;     ''.>,  1902 

Dec.   it,xi$ab  Junes,    George    W June  21,  [904 

Dec.     1,  1676  Jones,   Mofven   M Nov    22,  1886 

Dec.    15,  1S76  Jones,    Pomeroy Dec.    30,  1889 

Mch.  12,  1900  Jones,    Thomas    S Feb.    15,  1913 

May     8,  liiSj  Judson,   Henry   R N ug.  12,  1896 

K. 

Jan.    17,  1000  Kellogg,   Charles   C May    i_\  [904 

Dec.    15,  1876  Kernaa,    Francis Sept.     ;. 

Nov.  10,  i$g6  Ktrnau,   Leslie   Warnick Sept.    6,  1903 

Mch.  26,  1900  Kef  nan,   Nicholas   E June  26,  1902 

Jan.    27,  1890  Kinney,   Thomas   E Nov .     4,  lS    ) 

Feb.    it,  1879  Kirkland,  Charles  P Aug.     7,  1883 

Feb.    11,  1879  Knox,    William    E Sept.  17,  1883 

L. 

Oct.    29,  1888  Lacy,   B 

Oct,      7,1.881  Lamb,    Martha  Joanna Jan.      2,  [893 

Reade,  Nash. 

Mrs.   Charles  A.   Lamb. 


Deo 

Feb.    11,  1879  Lafhrop,    Samuel 

Mch.  27,  jqpo  Lawrence.  Lewis  H June  j  J 

April   8,  1870  Ledlie,  James  H Au 

Jan.      9,  1883  Ledyard,  L.   Walters Sept 

April  25,  1887  Lengenha.ger,   Frederick   J I  >ec.     .; 

Nov.  ti,  1878  L<  wis,   Benjamin  F '. . .  Jr.: 

Jan.     9,  1894  Lewis,  David   B Nov.   1  <  1 

July     j,  1879  Lintner,  Joseph  Albert May     -, 

Feu.    25,  1870  Littlejohn,   A.   N V11 

Feb.    11,  1879  Lossing,  Benson  John June     3,   •'  7: 

M. 

Feb.     9,  1897  Maine,  August  Theodore \pril    .- 

Jan.    17,  1910  Marklove,   Clifford Sept.  2C 

April  22,  1889  Marklove,  John  G Aug.  :  2, 

Jan.    30.  18S8  Marsh,   Luther  R Aug.     6,   '■ 

Feb.    11,  1870  Marshall.   Orasmus   Holmes July     9.  [884 

July    14,  1896  Mather,  Charles  W . Nov.     4,  1899 

June  15,  tS;  8  Mu  i  uun,  Clinton   L Feb     [9, 

June  17,   1878  Me;    1  lger,  I.  \Tewt<:  n Mch.  1 ; 

April    8,  1870  inihr,    \ddison   C Dqc.    ll 

Apriin,  1809  Miller,    l>landina    Dudley Jan.      6,1912 

Feb.    16,  1900  Miller,  Henry  W May    10,   1 

Dec.    15,  1876  Miller,  Rutger  B Nov.  22, 

Dec.     3,  18S9  Moore,   Horatio   S July    2. 

Dec.   15,  1876  Moore,  Michael May  2 ■.-'. 

June  JS,  1878  Munsel,  Joel Jan.    15,  1880 

Feb.     9,  1807  Munson,  Council Feb.    1 2,  j :: 

April  22,  1809  Munson,  Edmund  L May  20,  1910 

Me. 

Nov.  24,  1884     Mclntyre,    Donald Sept.  23,  1913 

Nov.  13,  1883     McKinney,    Charles Tune    I 

Jan.      8,  1878     McMillan,    Andrew July    27,  1893 

Tan.    id,  1896     McMillan. '  Sally   S Deo.     9 

VVr    7.  .•■;    w   ".'  :  '!  Iran. 
Oct.     8,1878    McQuadeVja'.rnes.*. ........ Mch.  25,  18S5 

N. 

Dec.    15,  1876     North.    Edward Sept.  12,  1903 

May  27,  18S9     North,   Walter   C Sept.    6,   1  5  1 

O. 

Aug.  22,  1889  Oatley,  Francis  M July      8,  :;'v 

Feb.    11,  1879  O'Calloghan,   Edward  Bailey May  2; . 

Jan.    24,  1896  Osborn,  Ada  Morse April    5,  1902 

Mrs.  Amos  O.  Osborn. 

Tan.    28,  1870  Osborn,  Amos  Ozias Sept.  27,  1896 

April  22,  1889  Owen  John Dec.   ;■(),  1905 

Mch.  27,  iOOO  Owen,    Philip Sept.  12,  1907 

P. 

April  25,  18S7     Palmer,    Henry   C Oct.      6    I      3 

April  28.   1890     Parker,   Eha   Samuel Aug.  31,   1895 
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Feb. 

2«Ji 

187Q 

Oct. 

i6, 

i8q4 

Oct. 

8, 

1878 

Feb. 

i*, 

1879 

Tan. 

IA> 

iS;q 

Feb. 

ii, 

1S70 

Dec, 

\7., 

1878 

July 

*3, 

1901-* 

June 

6, 

1B77 

Apri 

30. 

IQOQ 

June 

i"5. 

J878 

Dec. 

28, 

j8S; 

Jan. 

3*, 

1887 

June 

6. 

1877 

Nov. 

10, 

1896 

June 

6, 

1877 

Feb. 

2>:: 

16>y 

April 

25, 

I887 

June 

6, 

1877 

Fan. 

II. 

1887 

Apri 

25, 

18S7 

Feb. 

25, 

I87Q 

May 

30, 

1884 

May 

16, 

1880 

Nov. 

10, 

m§6 

Dec. 

1, 

1876 

Dec. 

i>. 

1876 

Dec. 

n, 

KXK 

Dec. 

}, 

1870 

May 

6, 

I87O 

Tan. 

28, 

187O 

May 

27, 

1 88i 

May 

10, 

1909 

Dec. 

ICM 

1870 

Sept. 

23. 

1896 

Oct. 

12, 

1807 

Nov. 

12 

1878 

Tune 

0, 

1877 

Sepi. 

J? 

188 1 

Apri! 

8. 

1870 

May 

2?> 

1889 

Feb. 

4» 

1897 

Jan. 

16, 

1900 

Tune 

6, 

1877 

Nov. 

2Q, 

1886 

Feb. 

11, 

18/Q 

Dec. 

J'5, 

1876 

"Nov. 

10. 

1 8*70 

Nov. 

ro, 

1800 

da    Histoa  ical   Society 


Pari  er,  >■. [atthew    \- |.,i, 

Peattio,    John 

Peckham,  Merritt Vpri 

Pierrepont,  VVm.  Constabl   I  >ec 

Pipei,  John Nov. 

Pratt,  Daniel  J Sept 

Prescott,  Cyrus.  D Oct 

Proctor,  Lomy  Rediield 


R. 

Ray,  Benjamin  F 1  )ec, 

Rayhill,  James  XV \ug. 

Redfield,  Lewis  Henry Dec. 

Ricord,    Frederick    William \.ug. 

Roberts,    James July 

Roberts,  John   E Nov. 

Rogers,    Elizabeth    Butler Dor. 

Mrs.  Publius  V.  Rogers. 

Rogers,   Publius  Virgilius July 

Roof,  Garret  -L . ' July 

Russell,   William Jau. 


Summons,    Simeon May 

Sayre,  Charles  H April 

Schiller,  Charles   H Dec. 

Schroeppel,    Richard Sept. 

Sehinpler,   George   W - Feb. 

Scranton,    William    C Aug. 

Seward,  Anna  Raymond  Beardslcy Sept. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Sewa*d. 

Seward,    Alexander Mch. 

Seymour,   Horatio Feb. 

Seymour,    Horatio,    Jr Feb. 

Seymour,  John  F Feb. 

Seymour,    Norman Feb: 

Shattuek;    Eewis    T' Sen1. 

Sherman,  James  S Oct. 

Sherman,  Richard   D Feb. 

Schreiber,  John  C Nov. 

Sicard,    Montgomery Sept. 

Sieboth,   Joseph Sept. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R May 

Smith,  Erminnie  Adelie June 

Mrs.  Simeon  H.  Smith. 

Smith,   Green 

Smith,   William  T Vug. 

Soper,  Arthur  W Nov. 

Spencer.  Thomas  W I  *eb. 

Spinner,  Francis  E I  tec. 

Spr.iggs,  J.  Thomas 1  >ec. 

Street^  Alfred  B June 

Stryker,   John April 

Swan,  Joseph  R I  tec 

Swan,    Emma    Mann •  ■    Apri! 


Swan. 


De< 


,..i 


T. 

Talhnan.  Edward  A July 

Taylor,  Jame s  VV 

Tern-It.    William   R 

Terry,  Edward  A May 

Terry,  Israel   X July 

Thomas,  George  R July 

Thomas,   Thomas   R July 

Thomson,   Helen  E 

Mrs.  Milton  H.  Thomson. 

Thomson,  Milton  H Mch. 

Thorn,    John 

Tisdale,   William  T Mch. 

Tourtellot,  Louis  A '. April 

Tower.  Charlemagne Tulv 

Tracy,  Charles Mch. 

Tracy,   William Nov. 

Trevvett,    Edward Feb. 

Trovvbrl  ig<  ,  Thomas  R 

Trumbull.  James  Hammond 

U. 
Dec.     S,  18-96     Upson,   Anson  J J  une 


Tan. 

8, 

1878 

Ian. 

ic. 

1880 

Nov. 

gi 

1802 

Feb. 

rf>, 

1 8c  2 

Mch. 

30, 

I  ()00 

Nov. 

12, 

T878 
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Nov. 

0  - 
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>>6 

1870 

Dec. 

15, 

1876 

Feb. 

1  r, 

1870 

Feb. 

11, 

1870 

Nov. 

:o. 

r.896 

Feb.    11,  1870 


V. 


- 

4. 

' 

■ 

-'.<• 

1897 

1", 

2  A, 

5 

31. 

7. 

i 

4i 

24, 

r88q 

4, 

0 

1 881 

^9, 

1  (.  '  ". 

190 


D 


17,  1878 


Van  Emberg,  Thomas Tune  t  i .  iSu2 

Dec.     6,1877     Van  Schaack,  Henry  C Dec.    K 

Mav    ji,  1886    Vermilve,  A.  G 

Visscher.  Fred-rick  J Mch.     6    188c 

Visscher,    Simeon    G Dec.   24..   1S87 


Feb.   25.  i%79 
June     6,  iS~7 


\V 


De< 
Eel 


i>. 


April 

Mch. 

"Mch. 

Mav 

June 

Apri! 

Tune 

Tune 

Fune 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Feb.* 

\ov. 

Nov. 


l8-7' 


13, 
10, 

1 '.  >. 


1S89 


1000 
1870 


1877 
1878 
1 896 

[876 
1 88  \ 
1S96 
1896 
r8oo 


\V 


Daniel   E. 
,   Peter   T. 


liiam    1) 


An;.' 

.  Fan. 
April 
S<  pt. 
Mov. 
Aug. 
.Tan. 

1  IKIC 


Weav< 

Webst 
Wells, 
West, 
West. 
While 
v\  hite 
\\  hite 
White 
White 
Wilco 
Wiley 
Wiliia 


Frederick  G 
Peter   G... 


July 

April 


3 1 
13, 
r"3, 

1, 


De' 


itt   L \ug. 


Joseph    h 

'David  1 
Henry  T. 
N.  Curt 
Philo... 
William 


Mch. 

Tune 

.Jan. 


u  M July 

x,  Wallace  B Jan.    [3, 

.  George  H Aug .     9, 

ras.   Abbev  D Dec.   21, 

•s.  Robert  S.   Williams. 


:     . 
1 907 
191  ■- 

[891 

1881 
1900 

1  . 
1883 

1  or-! 


—:.. — .... . 9gej^a  Lilft^i  ■'  )u: ' 

f*-.*1*   T*  Williams,    Jrvin    A ,-  , 

Apni 25,  1887  Williams,    lames    H  i '" 

June  13,  I900  Williams;   John  R    

Dec.    15.  1876  Williams,  Othniel  S %r    "" 

Jam    r4)  1S79  William*   Ree ;  (L £*>    - 

g<f     1.  ^  Williams,  Robert  S.'..': V'         .' 

Fel>.   n,  rS;o  Williams,   S     Wells        

Feb.   28,  1887  Winston    DwiJfcD ' 

Jan    28,  r87o  Wolcott/ Samuel  G.     .' ' fe 

April  22,  1889  Wood,  Henry  J     "  

Nov.  29,  1886  Woolen.    William   W c?*  ''  ' 

Feb.   25,  1879  Wright,  EbenezS   Keiiogg:  i".:::: ! !  "  i;;;;  |  ^   \     - 


Elected 

Feb.  9,  1903 
Nov.  11,  1899 

Feb.  II,  1879 

Dec. 

% 

1S06 

Dec. 

2, 

1896 

Dec. 
Nov. 

9> 
?o, 

1907 
1S09 

H 


Tonoraiv  Members 


Bagg,   Miss   Sophia Utica,  N.  Y. 

Miller,   George  L Omaha,  Neb. 

Parkraan,   Francis Boston,  1   i 

Pride,  Herbert  A Holland  I  atent,  N.  Y. 

Proctor,    Maria   Waisorj-Williams Utica,  N.  "V. 

Mrs.  'Thomas  Rediidd  Proctor. 
Proctor,   Rachael   Munsbii-Willtams Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Towne  Proctor. 

Roberts,  Ellis  H Titica,  N.  Y. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Watson,   James    T Ofhton,  N.  -\r. 


For  the   Future 


The  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  drafting  of  wills  are  made 
for  the  information  of  those  who  desire  to  leave  bequests  to  the  Sod 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  work  when  their  own  personal  efforts  are  ended  : 

Form  ov  Bequest. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  founded 
in  18/6,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  W. 

16,  1S78,  the  sum  of to  he  applied  1 0 

tkt  ttseis  and   pur-Doses,  of  sard   Socio! 


■2.7 


5676 


